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GOETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790,) 


IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 





Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this littie book will tell. 





XXIX. 


Mucu I have tried, I have drawn, I have also engraven in copper, 
Painted in oil, and have made many a form out of clay; 

1 was unsteady through all; learn’d nought; my productions were nothing ; 
Only one gift which I had, near to perfection I brought— 

Writing in German ; and so I must toil on a wretched material, 
Wasting my life and my art, ill fated bard that I am. 





CHARLES HALLE. 


Tuis admirable pianist and musician has finally determined 
upon settling at Manchester, having been induced by the 
most liberal offers and the prospects of a connection and 
position in all respects first-rate. We congratulate the Man- 
chester musical world on their new acquisition. The presence 
of Charles Hallé will have an immensely beneficial influence 
on the progress of the artin Manchester, which has been justly 
styled ‘‘ the second musical city of the empire.” Hallé is not 
merely a pianist, as every one knows who knows him; he is 
a very deep and very enthusiastic musician of the right sort, 
and has all the works of the great masters not only at his 
fingers’ ends but at his heart’s core. His pianoforte per- 
formances will be an attractive and classical feature at the 
public concerts of Manchester, in the programmes of which 
we anticipate frequent occasions of seeing his name during the 
forthcoming season. In short, if the Manchester folks do not 
make the most of Charles Hallé, they are not the people we 
take them to be. 





VIVIER. 


We shall shortly have to record the departure of this 
excellent musician and remarkable man, who is about to 
return to Paris, where his absence must have made many a 
dull hour seem duller to his friends. Vivier will travel by 
way of Brussels, and subsequently pay a visit to Aix la 
Chapelle. We are glad to hear, however, that he is likely to 
come to England again shortly, perhaps, indeed, immediately. 
His non-appearance at the festivals of Worcester and Norwich 
will [be universally lamented, but we believe that prior en- 
gagements have rendered his temporary absence from this 
country inevitable. 





TAMBURINI. 


Ir has been stated in the Dublin papers that this eminent 
artist is engaged for dramatic representations at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, with the Grisi party. The report, however, is 
incorrect; Tamburini was solicited to accompany the party in 
question, but owing to his presence being shortly required at 
St. Petersburgh, where he continues to occupy the post of 








| primo baritono at the Emperor's Italian Opera, he was com~ 


pelled to decline the proposition, whereby Old Ireland will 
sustain a serious disappointment. 





A PIANOFORTE FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

Our friends across the Atlantic are much further advanced 
in the art of manufacturing pianofortes than is generally sup- 
posed in Europe. We have recently had occasion to judge of 
the state of perfection to which they have arrived, and are 
happy to record our impressions, and to congratulate Brother 
Jonathan on his progress in a very difficult matter. 

Mr. E. N. Scherr, of Philadelphia—who, from his affability 
and liberality to artists, no less than for his great skill and 
ingenuity as a manufacturer, may be appropriately styled “‘ the 
American Broadwood”’—has been passing a few days in London 
on his way to the capital of Denmark, his native country. 
—The object of Mr. Scherr’s expedition is to present to 
Her Majesty the Queen of Denmark, as a token of his loyalty, 
a square pianoforte, the last that has proceeded from his manu- 
factory. Naturally desirous that some of our London artists 
should hear and judge of his instrument, Mr. Scherr placed it, 
during his stay here, in a room belonging to the Cosmorama, 
in Regent-street, and several professors and amateurs visited 
him during that period. 

Among others who saw and played upon the pianoforte was 
the celebrated Thalberg, who performed some of his own 
compositions before a select auditory, and expressed his good 
opinion of Mr. Scherr’s instrument in the highest terms, not 
only by word, but in a letter addressed to Mr. Scherr, which 
we have seen and read. 

On Monday we paid a visit ourselves, for the purpose of 
hearing the pianoforte. The audience took place under 
favorable circumstances, Mr. T. M. Mudie, one of the most 
accomplished musicians in this country, and a pianist of the 
most classical taste, being the exponent on this occasion. 
Mr. Mudie performed several of his last compositions in such 
a manner as to develope the quality of the instrument to the 
best advantage ; in one or two morceaux de bravoure he showed 
its power, brilliancy and clearness, and in some more quiet 
and graceful pieces, in which the legato and cantabile were 
the prime ingredients, he brought out a sweetness, roundness, 
and purity of tone, of which no European maker need be 
ashamed. The instrument is as large as a grand square, the 
compass of the key-board being seven octaves, from A to A, 
It is very handsome in appearance, and the mechanism offers 
some new and commendable features to the consideration of 
scientific observers (especially in the arrangement of the 
dampers), which prove Mr. Scherr to be a successful explorer 
in the field of acoustics. Mr. Mudie expressed his approval 
of the pianoforte in the warmest terms, and Mr. Scherr may 
thus feel assured that he has obtained the sincere commend- 
ation of two of the most competent judges on this side of the 
channel. 
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Our own opinion of Mr. Scherr’s square pianoforte coincides 
entirely with that expressed by M. Thalberg and -Mr. Mudie, 
and leads us to place implicit faith in the words which Leopold 
de Meyer addressed to us personally during his short stay in 
London, after his return from the United States last summer :— 
‘Of all the pianos I have tried in America, those by Mr. 
Scherr, of Philadelphia, are by far the best in every respect, 
and the only ones fitted for concert performances.” 

Mr. Scherr left for Copenhagen last night with his piano- 
forte. Her Majesty of Denmark may be felicitated on the 
magnificent cadeau she is going to receive from her loyal and 
devoted servant. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW OF THE FRENCH PLAYS. 

In reviewing the events of a whole season, we cannot be 
expected to enter into any details as to the merit of each 
particular actor; the public have been enabled to form their 
own judgment on such matters, and we have from time to time 
given our conscientious opinion as to their relative capacities. 
We may merely repeat what we have already stated on more 
than one occasion, that the management have aimed at a 
perfection hitherto unattempted in England, and that they 
have succeeded in producing so perfect a combination of 
talent that we doubt if any one theatre in Paris could afford a 
better ensemble than that presented this year by Mr. Mitchell. 
We have also had the advantage, thanks to the liberality of 
Mr. Mitchell, of visiting every theatre in Paris, without being 
at the trouble of leaving London,—no small gratification con- 
sidering the present state of the political atmosphere in the 
capital of France. 

The season which has just terminated began in December 
of last year, and finished in August of this. During that 
interval we have had the French drama represented by Madame 
Rabut Fechter and Messrs. Bocage and Fechter. We must 
not forget to mention the production of the Antigone of 
Sophocles, with the choruses set to music by the immortal 
Mendelssohn, given with the utmost perfection both as regards 
the orchestra and the acting. These were followed by inter- 
preters of the French drama in its various branches: the 
Vaudeville, the Variétés, the Gymnase, and the Palais-Royal. 
The last-mentioned more especially was got up with a perfec- 
tion of ensemble and a disregard of expense which does 
infinite credit to the enterprising manager. We may also 
remark, as another trait in the character of Mr. Mitchell, the 
generous hospitality extended by him to the 7roupe Historique. 
Driven from Drury Lane by the machinations and cabals of 
the underlings of English literature, and the jealousy of a 
few English actors, Mr. Mitchell did his best to wipe out the 
stain inflicted on the British character, and in so doing has 
earned the gratitude of his countrymen and of the French 
artists, 

Mr, Albert Smith boldly stood forth at the time of this ill- 
advised explosion, and severely censured the line of conduct 
gorened by individuals whose very existence depended on the 

trench authors for the stage, and indirectly on French actors. 
We leave to others a consideration of Mr. A. Smith’s pam- 
phlet on the state of the drama in England, but agree most 
cordially with him in condemning the unmanly outburst of 
ill-humour and bad feeling which took place at Drury Lane. 
Talk of desecrating the walls of Old Drury : what greater dese- 
cration could exist than a settled determination to prevent 
others from taking a theatre offered to themselves and refused 
by them? We have occasionally pointed out the different 
pieces as they have been produced at the St. James’s Theatre, 
and which have been translated into English, and we are pre» 





pared to prove that more than three-fourths of the farces and 
light pieces produced on the English stage are of French 
manufacture. Surely with such facts staring us in the face we 
might have shown some forbearance to these unfortunate actors 
who sought in England a refuge from starvation in Paris. 

As organised by Mr. Mitchell, the French Theatre, besides 
the amusement which it furnishes to its patrons, offers to the 
English artist a school of acting which he would do well to 
study with attention. The decline of the English drama pro- 
ceeds from the poverty of talent engaged on it; it is of no use 
disguising the fact, there is not a sufficiency of talented actors 
to ensure success, and this defect arises from the want of early 
study and the incomplete education of actors preparing for the 
stage. One remedy applicable to the situation is the study 
in others of that talent which we are desirous of attaining for 
ourselves, and in this respect the French, who are the best 
comedians in the world, may be studied with much advantage. 
We sincerely hope that Mr. Mitchell has cause to be as well 
pleased with the public as they have reason to be satisfied with 
him; and in conclusion we testify to the able, generous, and 
upright conduct which has characterised his management 
throughout. J. ve C. 





~ESSINC’S DISSERTATION ON ARISTOTLE’S DEFINITION 
' OF TRACEDY. 
Extracted and Translated from the Hamburgische Dramaturgie. 


” ° , ’ ‘ iy ‘ , 

Eorw ov tpayodia pipnore wodfews omovdaias kat redeias, péyebos 
exovons, Svopevm Ady@, yopis exagrov Tay édav ev Tois Uopiots, 
dpavrav kai dv 8¢ dmrayyedias, SC ehéov car PéBov mepaivovoa ri 
roy rowurev maOnudrwr Kadapow.— Aristotle, 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of some important and entire action, 
naving a certain magnitude,—with embellished diction—with different 
forms in different parts—represented by means of agents and not by nar- 
rative ;—effecting through pity and fear the purification of such passions. 


(conTINUED From pace 516.) 


Anp now to return to our Richard the Third.* Richard 
awakens just as little terror as pity—neither terror in ,the 
mistaken sense as signifying the sudden accession of 
pity, nor in the proper sense of Aristotle, as signifying 
wholesome fear that a similar misfortune may befall us; for 
if he excited this, he would excite pity also; and certainly, 
on the other hand, he would excite fear if we found him in 
the slightest degree worthy of our pity. But he is such a 
detestable fellow, such a devil incarnate—possessed of no one 
trait in common with ourselves, that I believe we could see 
him consigned to the torments of hell before our eyes, with- 
out feeling for him in the slightest degree, without fear- 
ing in the least that a punishment which is the conser 
quence of such crimes, might be our lot. And after all, what 
is the punishment—the calamity which befalls him? After so 
many misdeeds which we are compelled to witness, we hear 
that he has died, sword in hand. When this is told to the 
Queen, the poet makes her say, “That is something!” I 
have never been able to refrain from saying after her, in my 
own mind, “No, that is nothing at all!” How many a good 
king has fallen in a similar manner, when defending his throne 
against a powerful rebel. Richard dies like a man on the 
bed of glory. And is such a death to compensate me for the 
indignation which I have felt through the whole piece, at the 
triumph of his wickedness? I believe that the Greek lan- 





* The veader will remember that it is not Shakspeare’s play, but 
a German tragedy by Weisse, to which Lessing alludes. 
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guage is the only one that has @ proper word to express the 
indignation we feel at the prosperity of a villain, “ nemesis.” 
Even his death, which at least ought to satisfy my love of 
justice, keeps up my nemesis. You have come off cheap, | 
think, butfortunately there és another justice besides the poetical. 

Perhaps it will be said, “ Good—we will give up Richard. 
The piece is indeed named after him, but he is not on that 
aecount the hero—the person through whom the end of the 
tragedy is attained; he is only intended to be the means of 
exciting our pity for others, The Queen, Elizabeth, and the 
Princes—do not these excite our pity ? 

To avoid all verbal disputes—yes, But what is that strange 
harsh feeling which is mingled with my pity for these per- 
sens, and awakens the wish that I could have been spared 
that pity? Now, this ought not to be the wish with regard to 
tragic pity-I love to dwell upon it, and thank the poet for 
so sweet a pain. 

Aristotle has e this well, and it must certainly be 
80 He speaks of a sapov—of a hotrible sensation which is 
experienced at the misfortune of persons who are thoroughly 
good—thoroughly innocent. And are not the Queen, Eliza- 
beth, and the Princes completely such persons? What have 
they done ?—how have they deserved to fall into the clutches 
of this monster? is it their crime that they have a better 
right to the throne than he ?~especially these littk whim- 
peting victims who can hardly distinguish the right hand 
from the left? Who will deny that they merit an unmitigated 
grief? But is this grief which makes me think with horror 
on the fate of man, and which is associated with a repining 
against Providence, and which is followed at a distance by 
despair—mis this grief~I will not say pity—let it be called 
what you please—but is it a feeling which an imitative art 
ought to excite? 

Do not let it be said, “ It is excited by history—it is, after 
all, based upon something which has actually occurred.” Ac- 
tually occurred? So be it—then it will have its good reason 
in the eternal infinite connection of all things, In this grand 
whole, that which appears blind fate and cruelty in the few 
links which the poet separates from the rest, is in fact wisdom 
and goodness. Of those few links he should make a whole, 
completely rounded off in itself, and where one thing is fully 
explained by another—where no difficulty arises which we do 
not find solved in his plan, so that we need not seek the solution | 
in the general plan of all things. The whole of this mortal | 
creator should be a shadowing forth of the whole of the Kternal 
Creator+-he should inure us to the thought that all turns out | 
fot the best, even if it occurs in that lesser whole; and now | 
does he so far forget this his noblest qualification, that 
he weaves the inserutable ways of Providence into his own | 
little sphere, and thus purposely excites our horror? Oh, | 
spare us this, ye who have our hearts in your power! To | 

What purpose is this sorrowful feeling? ‘To teach us resigna- ; 
tion? Cold reason can teach us this, and if the doctrine of 
reason is to adhere to us, and in spite of our resignation we | 
are to retain our confidence and cheerful courage, it is highly 
necessary that we should be reminded as little as possible of 
the perplexing example of such unmerited and frightful cala- 
mities. Away with these from the stage! Away with them, 
if ble, from every book ! 

Now, if there is not one single personage in the tragedy | 


of Richard which has the requisite qualities which it should 
have, tw be that which it is called, how has it become such an 
interesting piece in the eyes of the public? If it excites! 


it all the same whether it is this or that? If it occupies and 
pleases the spectators, what more could be desired? Is it 
necessary that they should be occupied and pleased according 
to the rules of Aristotle? 

This does not sound so unreasonable, but it may be answered. 
Even supposing Richard the Third is no tragedy, still it is a 
dtamatic poem—and though it may be without the beauties of 
tragedy, it may have beauties of its own notwithstanding — 
poetry of expression, imagery, tirades, bold sentiments, a fiery 
dialogue, which catries one along—happy opportunities for the 
actor to go through tle whole compass of his voice with the 
varied modifications, to show his whole strength in pantomime 
and so on. 

Of these beauties, Richard the Third has many, and others 
beside, which are more akin to the proper beauties of tragedy. 

Richard is an abominable villain; but even the occupation 
of our abhorrence is not altogether without pleasure, especially 
in imitation. 

Even the monstrous in crime partakes of the sensations 
which greatness and boldness awaken in us. 

All that Richard does is an abomination; but all his 
abominations are directed to a purpose. Richard hasa plan, 
and wherever we perceive a plan our curiosity is aroused ; 
we willingly wait to see if it is carried out, and how it is 
catried out. We love so much that which is conformable to 
a certain aim, that it gives us pleasure, even independently of 
the aim itself. 

We wished that Richard might attain his aim, and we 
wished that he might not attain it. The attainment spares us 
the displeasure at means employed completely in vain. If he 
does not attain it, so mach blood has been shed for nothing, 
and as it has been shed, we do not want to find it shed, merely 
pour passer le temps. On the other hand, if this attainment 
were the triumph of wickedness, nothing is more repulsive. 
The end interested us, as an end to be attained, but were it 
once attained, we should sce nothing but the detestable side 
of it, and should wish that it had not been attained. This 
wish we anticipate, and shudder at the attainment. 

The good persons of the piece we love; such a tender, 
ardent mother, a family who completely live one for the 
other,;—objects like these are always pleasing, always excite 
the sweetest sympathetic feelings, wherever we happen to find 
them. To see them suffer, altogether without fault, is a 
painful feeling, of no great profit for our peace of mind or our 
imptfovement ; but still it is a feeling after all. 

And thus the piece completely occupies us, and by this 
occupation, satisfies our mental powers. This is true, but 
the consequence which is attempted to be drawn from it is 
not true ;—namely, that we can be therefore satisfied, 


SONNET. 
NO, XCVII, 
INDIAN PANTHEON, VII. 
BEATITUDE. 

Cios’p ev’ry sense, that oper’d as a door, 
Through which upon the soul invaders came, 
Now freezing it, now kindling it to flame ; 

Now pressing it, so that it might not soar ; 

With mem’ry just sufficient to scan o'er 
The trouble past, now faded to a name, 
Seeing that when to this blest state we came 

Some hours of anguish must have gone before, 

Or, better still, to lose ali consciousness, 
Except enough to feel that we are one 
With Him, whose essence is eternity,— 

To see the world grow ever less and less, 

Until with Vishnu we are quite alone, 








neither pity nor fear, what effect does it produce? Effect it 
must have, and effect it has ; and if it products an effect, is net | 


And hear time rolling as @ distant sea. N.D, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday the Figlia del Reggimento was piven with a 
selection from the favourite ballad of Ondine, for Cerito. The 
“Nightingale” appeared to have lost nothing of her attrac- 
tions; the house was crowded in every part. 

The Puritani was repeated on Tuesday, by special desire. 
Her Majesty came all the way from Osborne House to catch 
another glimpse of ‘‘ Jenny,” as the Herald individualises the 
Swedish songstress, and to hear her once again in Grisi’s 
great part of Elvira. To such as are anxious to obtain a 
veritable estimate of the two celebrated artists, Grisi and 
Lind, in the heroine of the Puritani, we would recommend a 
cautious perusal of the article in the Atheneum which ap- 
peared the Saturday following the first appearance of the 
“* Nightingale” in the character. An inspection of the notice 
in the Daily News the morning succeeding that first appear- 
ance, would not be wasted on the unprejudiced, or the seekers 
after the truth. We reserve our own impression until our 
“Operatic Star” article on Jenny Lind, which shall be given 
next week, or the week following. 

The opera was followed by the same ballet selection as on 
the Saturday. 

The house was full. 

The Lucia di Lammermoor, on Thursday, did not draw so 
Jarge an assembly as usual. Mario's benefit at the other house 
no doubt was the cause. 

The second tableau from Alma, and a selection from the 
Ondine, completed the entertainments. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
“ GUILLAUME TELL.” 


Tue first representation of Guillaume Tell took place on 
Saturday. No anticipated production in our times had caused 
so great a sensation in the musical world. From the moment 
of its announcement it became the conversation of the many, 
and the hope of the connoisseur. It was expected that, with 
the band, chorus and principals of the Royal Italian Opera, 
the performance of Rossini’s wonderful work would have sur- 
passed any thing ever produced on the lyric stage. The fact 
that (iuillaume Tell had never been given in its entirety and 
integrity in this country, and that it required for completion 
in its instrumental and choral department an amount of re- 
sources which it could have derived from no other operatic 
theatre ever established in England besides the Royal Italian 
Opera, lent an interest to its production which amounted to 
anxiety. If we omit Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and the Nozze 
di Figaro, no musical dramatic work has obtained so great a 
reputation as the Guillaume Tell of Rossini. It is a living 
fount of the most exquisite and original melodies; its orches- 
tration is brilliant and magnificent beyond all comparison 
with any modern opera; while in some instances it reaches 
a degree of sublimity which hardly any work written for the 
lyric stage has ever attained. For such a composition, with 
such a band and such a chorus as those of Covent Garden, the 
expectation was indeed of no ordinary amount; but alas! it 
is, the fate of all sublunary things, that disappointment is 
doomed to succeed the fleetest and the darkest where hope has 
shone the brightest. Measured by the Huguenots, a compo- 
sition which for conception, power and profundity, it would 
be nothing short of profanation to parallel with Rossini’s 
mighty inspiration, the production of Guillawme Tell at the 
Royal Italian Opera may be pronounced a comparative failure. 
Nothing was leit undone by the management to render the 
representation complete and perfect. The band and chorus 


were magnificent, the mise en scene was worthy of the splendid 









establishment, and the principals included some of the highes+ 
names in the theatre; and yet did no great success follow from 
all this splendour and completeness expended on the greatest 
lyric production of modern times. 

We shall now endeavour to account for this falling off from 
public expectation—a falling off which has originated a con- 
troversy throughout musical London. 

It may be said of the music of Guillaume Tell, that it con- 
stitutes an anti-climax ; or, more properly, that it progresses 
in power towards the middle, and from thence falls off by 
insensible degrees. No human work of magnitude can sustain 
an equability of greatness throughout. In the loftiest pro- 
ductions of genius there will be found weaknesses and ble- 
mishes. But these weaknesses and blemishes become merely 
as the spots on the solar superficies, when they occur at unequal 
distances, and by their very darkness serve to render the 
prevailing light more brilliant. It is the misfortune of 
Rossini’s work, that all the weaknesses occur towards the end, 
This is the fatality of Guillaume Tell. The ear, from the 
commencement to the close of the second act—yea, even till 
half the third act is gone through—is literally 


“*Dazzled, and drunk with beauty.” 


An expectation, irresistible and overpowering, is created 
throughout the earliest portions of the opera, which is wound 
up to a pitch of excitement almost harrowing in the finale to 
the second act. Nothing can be more detrimental to success 
than thus elevating anticipation to an immeasurable height, to 
dash it down the next instant to the lowest depths of dis- 
appointment. Let us fancy for one moment what the effect of 
Guillaume Tell would be, if the music were so disposed that 
the last act would come first, the third second, and the first 
and second follow in due course. Here, musically considered, 
we should havé a complete and magnificent climax. Were 
the curtain to descend on the conjuration scene, we should 
have most assuredly an effect produced that imagination can 
scarcely fathom, And in good sooth, strange as it may 
sound, so would we wish to hear the music performed. The 
story, being nothing, would lose nothing, while the music 
would gain everything in point of effect. 

We must do Rossini justice. Never was composer tram- 
melled with a subject so utterly meaningless and devoid of 
interest as that contained in the libretto of Guillaume Tell ; 
and never was the loftiest genius more thoroughly and satis- 
factorily demonstrated than in the glory he has shed around 
so much frigidity and pointlessness. Schiller’s Wilkam Tell 
furnished the poet (!) with the plot for his lyric drama ; but all 
Schiller’s poetry and vigor seems to have evaporated in the 
operatic concoction. Never was a subject so little fitted 
to the lyric stage so villainously handled. If we except the 
meeting of the cantons and the taking of the oath of inde- 
pendence, there is not a scene in Guillaume Tell which is 
capable of creating a single emotion in the spectator; and 
even in this scene the entire effect is attributable to. the 
music. The hero hardly excites a spark of interest. He does 
nothing which kindles attention or commands our sympathy ; 
and the scene where he shoots the apple from his son’s head 
loses all its effect from want of preparation, How much 
better this incident is managed in Schiller’s play, and Sheridan 
Knowles’, we need not mention. But if the hero of Guillaume 
Tell fails to interest us, how much more removed must be 
Arnold, Matilda, Walter, and Jemmy—tTell’s son, with a 
Caledonian cognomen—from all hope of awakening any feeling 
or emotion. At this moment, though we have repeatedly 
xead and heard the drama of Rossini’s. Guillaume Tell, we 
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should esteem it a downright favor if any of our readers would 
kindly inform us who is Arnold, and whois Matilda ?—who is 
Walter, and what is Melchthal? and what on earth are they 
all about? The only tangible creations in the play are William 
and Gesler. The one we recognise as a devilish good sort of 
person, who would have no hesitation in saving his child’s life, 
even at the risk of an apple; the other we understand as one 
of the blood-stained tyrants of the Porte Saint Martin, bor- 
rowed for the nonce, by way of change, for the Grand 
Opera. 

Such were the materials which Rossini had to work upon— 
such was the senseless block from which he was expected to 
create a living statue of beauty and sublimity. Rossini 
wrought gloriously, but ere he had hewn the block into life, 
the marble fell to pieces in his hands. 


“Oh! what a fall was there, my countrymen.” 


One unfortunate circumstance, altogether apart from the 
opera, militated greatly against the success of Guillaume Tell 
on Saturday. Mons. Roger, the celebrated French tenor, 
who was engaged expressly for the part of Arnold, was taken 
ill on the day of the performance, and although—that he might 
not disappoint the intense expectation raised in the public 
mind—he appeared in the opera, it was with such a lack of his 
accustomed vigour and power, that but little effect was given 
to the chief character of the piece. In the more delicate and 
softened portions of the music, Mons. Roger sang with the 
greatest possible finish and expression; but in the ener- 
getic parts, it was evident that something internal was weighing 
him down. This was certainly a terrible drawback to the suc- 
cess of the opera. Arnold is the only personage of the piece 
who ‘appears to have been separately considered by the com- 
poser. The principal solos are given to him, and in the last 
act all the singers are set aside to render him more prominent 
and important. It will, therefore, be readily granted that the 
success of the opera in some respects depends on the tenor. 
Mons. Roger’s indisposition prevented the repetition of the 
Guillaume Tell on Saturday. 

We have now assigned good and sufficient reasons why the 
Guillaume Tell, produced at the greatest lyric establishment 
in Europe, did not enkindle that enthusiasm that was univer- 
sally expected. Had Mons. Roger not been afflicted with 
illness, and had he fulfilled the immense expectations of his 
friends, and which fe partly realised at rehearsal, we are not 
bound to say that 4 great success would not have followed. 
Still, we feel that as the sublimest modern music has not been 
able to redeem the piece from its utter insignificance, so would 
the finest singing have little more effect than obtaining for it 
a momentary applause. We may, peradventure, think other- 
wise when we hear the opera a second time. 

The cast of the parts on Saturday night was as complete as 
possible. It ran as follows :— 

Signor Tamburini. 
Mons. Roger. 
Signor Polonini. 
Signor Marini. 
Signor Tagliafico. 
Signor Luigi Mei. 
Signor Lavia. 
Signor Soldi 
Mdlle. Corbari: 


Mdme. Bellini. 
Mdme. Caste!lan. 


Guglielmo Tell . ° 
Arnold e e 
Melchtal 

Walter 

Gesler 

Leutoldo 

Pescatore 


Rodolfo ° 
Jemmy (Tell’s son) . ° 
Eduige (Tell’s wife) . ° . 
Matilda . . . . . 
The overture was encored amid great acclamations. It was 
played with surprising power and finish, more especially in the 
repeat. 





It is much to be lamented that so much of the ballet music 
was omitted. If curtailment were absolutely necessary, as no 
doubt from the extreme length of the opera it was so, there. 
were various pieces which might be left out with less prejudice 
to the general effect. Why not cut out Matilda’s aria and 
the duo in the beginning of the third act? things of no dire 
importance, as well as the terzetto for three soprani in the 
fourth act, which would hardly be missed. The ballet music 
of Guillaume Tell is unparalleled in dance music —it is singu- 
larly captivating and striking, and it is certainly a foregoing 
of one of the elements of its success to give up the ballets in 
Guillaume Tell. In the fete scene in the first act we missed 
the exquisite dance in 2-4 measure, which contains one of 
the most delicious and original ‘melodies Rossini ever wrote. 
In the second act, the celebrated archery scene, with the 
delicious dance in C, upon a drone bass, was wanting. 
In the ballet in the third act, we in vain listened for the dance 
of soldiers and ; but it is useless lamenting. It 
would appear as though we were doomed never to hear 
Guillaume Tell to advantage. 

Tamburini’s Guglielmo Tell was a very fine performance. 
His magnificent declamation gave more body and power to the 
part than any former artist we have heard. In the grand duet 
with Arnold, and in the trio with Arnold and Walter, he sang 
with ‘all his usual excellence. His pathetic singing and im- 
pressive acting in the trial scene produced a great sensation. 

Madame Castellan made a very amiable and lady-like 
Matilda—which may be called a creation ; for as the Matilda 
of the author has no quality whatever, the presentation of amia- 
bility and lady-likeness to the part amounts to originating. 
The Matilda of Guillaume Tell is of the genus ‘‘ namby- 
pamby,” and of the dullest family, too, of that genus. Madame 
Castellan sang the ‘‘ Sombre forét” most beautifully, as indeed 
she did all the music of the part. The charming duet, “Se 
il fusco @ uguale al mio,” between Madame Castellan and 
M. Roger, was a very happy specimen of chaste and expres- 
sive vocalization. 

Marini, except in the wondrous trio, “ Troncar suoi di,” 
had little to do, apart from the chorus. Tagliafico had just as 
little. The same may be said of Polonini, Luigi Mei, &c. 
Lavia had a romanza to sing in the first scene, which he sang 
remarkably well. All these artists exerted themselves to the 
utmost of their abilities. 

Madlle. Corbari had also but little to perform in the cha- 
racter of Jemmy, Tell’s son ; nevertheless, she made the part 
additionally interesting by her graceful deportment and pretty 
looks. 

The band and chorus were as splendid as ever. The cho- 
ruses in the two first acts were given with astonishing power 
and force : the conjuration scene produced an effect that sur- 
passed even the great oath scene in the Huguenots. The 
chorus, “ Guglielmo, sol per te,” that of the canton of Uri, 
which precedes the oath of liberty, was encored in a tumult of 
applause, and the curtain fell on the conjuration scene amid a 
hurricane of acclamations. This was, perhaps, the greatest 
performance we ever heard on the stage. It was the culmi- 
nating point of Guillaume Tell, whose star burned with all the 
power of anoon-day sun. From such a height nothing else 
was left but to fall. Enthusiasm was no more awakened: the 
interest, that was kept alive by the music, flagged as the wings 
of the composer began to droop, wearied with soaring at such 
an elevation when all around was damp and heavy ; in short, 
the contrast was too much for patience—disappointment adum- 
brated every visage, excepting such as belonged to visitors 
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trom the rival establishment, which, as it does not encourage 
Rossini, is nowise sorry to crow over the downfall of the Swan 
of Pesaro, The last act was listened to in modest silence, 
and the curtain fell amid the faintest plaudits we have heard 
at this house. 

We shall reserve further remarks till we have heard the 
opera a second time— whicl we religiously hope we shall; for 
we have in no wise altered our opinions one jot as to the 
magnificence and sublimity of Guillaume Tell, and would go 
any night ten miles on foot to hear the oath of liberty as it was 
done at Covent Garden. 

We cannot conclude without a word respecting the scenery, 
which is extremely beautiful, The lake of the four cantons 
is eminently happy and striking, and the effect produced by 
the moon on the glaciers and mountain tops is worthy the 
best efforts of Messrs, Telbin and Grieve. This scene was 
applauded for several minutes. 

On Monday a grand extra night was given for the benefit 
of Mr. Delafield, the enterprising and energetic director of the 
Royal Italian Opera, when, we are delighted to say, one of 
the most crowded and fashionable audiences of the season 
assembled, All the performers, vocal and instrumental, 
volunteered their services, and every individual who assisted 
was proud of having an opportunity, by lending his aid, of 
testifying to Mr. Delafield’s worth as a gentleman, and his 
uprightness as a manager. The subscribers who were in town 
attended; and such as were not, wrote to Mr. Delafield, 
regretting their absence on such an occasion, Letters poured 
in on the manager from all quarters, the writers expressing 
their utmost satisfaction at the manner in which the establish- 
ment was conducted under Mr. Delafield’s direction for the 
two past seasons, and hoping that the affairs of the theatre 
would still rest under his cognizance. For our own parts, we 
are among the very first who would bear testimony to all 


that Mr. Delafield’s most enthusiastic admirers could urge in |. 


his behalf. He is every inch a gentleman, and no other than 
a gentleman could ever take the reins of such an establish- 
ment in his hands with satisfaction to himself and to the mul- 
tifarious artists he employs. We never knew a manager more 
universally liked than Mr. Delafield. His urbanity and kind- 
ness on all occasions have won for him this general esteem ; 
and there is not an individual who serves under him but would 
be proud of an opportunity of proffering him greater assistance 
than singing or playing for his benefit. 

The performances chosen for this grand night were the 
Donna del Lago : the comic scene from the Prova d'un Opera 
Seria; the last act of the Huguenots; and a ballet diver- 
tissement. 

On Tuesday the second performance of Guillaume Tell was 
anxiously awaited; but alas! the morning bills announced 
that in consequence of Mons. Roger's serious indisposi- 


tion, the Guglielmo Tell was unavoidably postponed, and | [> 


the Tencredi substituted. On arriving at the theatre; we 
found that another change had taken place in the operatic 


state— TZancredi could not be played in consequence of the | 


indisposition of Madame Persiani, whereupon the extreme 
indulgence of the audience was respectfully solicited, &e., &c., 
and the Montecchi ¢ Capuletti given in its place. 

As it was found impossible to play the Guillaume Tell, it 
seems somewhat surprising that the management did not give 
thé Huguenots instead, especially as Tuesday was the last 
night but two of the present season. 

As Sam Weller says of the bird in the cage, and the cage 
in the Fleet, ‘ This is wot I calls vheels vithin vheels.” 

After the performance of the Capuletti e Montecchi, in 





which Pauline Garcia made her hearers forget the Guglielmo 
Tell and the Tancredi, and everything else excepting her own 
acting and singing, Alboni sang the scena from Betly with 
great enthusiasm, and obtained a raptuvous encore. 

The evening concluded with a divertissement. 

Mario's benefit took piace on Thursday, when the Puritani 
was given, with the last scene from Cenerentola, for Alboni, 
and the third act of the Huguenots. No ballet was given, 
and no disappointment ensued in consequence. 

The house was exceedingly full, every box and stall being 
taken, and the pit crammed most inconveniently. 

To Mario the chief honors of the evening were paid. He 
received a tremendous reception, and obtained numerous en- 
cores and recalls, He sang splendidly, especially in the 
Huguenots, the passionate music of which seems better suited to 
his feeling and powers than the maukish sentimentality of the 
Puritani, 

Grisi was evidently labouring under the effects of over- 
exertion or indisposition, In the second act, however, she 
recovered all her energy and powers, and sang transcendantly, 
Her acting always betrays the presence of the loftiest genius, 

Alboni awakened the usual enthusiasm in the ‘‘ Nacqui all’ 
affanno,” and the “Non piu mesta,” and was tapturously 
encored in the latter. We never heard her sing with more 
enchanting sweetness and expression, or more triumphantly 
assert her sway over the English public. 

The third act of the Huguenots was splendidly executed. 
The last morceau of the grand chorus was encored. Pauline 
Garcia and Mario again created a furore in the grand duet, 
Nothing we ever saw or heard on the stage can surpass the 
acting and singing of these great artists in this powerful scene. 

The season is drawing to a close ; this night will be the last 
of the subscription, A few extra performances, and then 
farewell to the Royal Italian Opera for six months. 

We shall give a resumé of the season next week, 





A CANON, TWO IN ONE.—BY MENDELSSOHN. 


Tux following Canon was written by the lamented composer, 
in Mr. Parry’s Congert-book, at the Birmiagham Festival, 1846, 


Allegretto. Si Hp. 

















MENDELSSOHN’S CANON, ARRANGED FOR TWO INSTRUMENTS. 
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MONS. JULLIEN’S BANKRUPTCY. 


We extract, from the Times of yesterday, the report of 
Mons. Jullien’s examination on Thursday before the Com- 
missioner of Bankruptcy, with much pleasure, seeing that 
therein is made manifest the true causes by which the spirited 
conductor and ex-manager became suddenly embarrassed and 
involved; and that, by his examination, it has been proved, 
what we never for one moment doubted, that Mons. Jullien 
was a thoroughly conscientious and upright man. 


IN THE BANKRUPTCY OF LOUIS GEORGE JULLIEN. 


The bankrupt was the well known musician, This was the certificate 
meeting. 

Mr. Cole appeared for the assignees, who did not oppose; Mr. Cooke 
opposed on behalf of three creditors; Mr. Chappel, of Golden Square, 
supported; Mr. Sturgeon attended on behalf of Madame Dorus Gras to 
watch the proceedings. 

Upon the last occasion when this matter was before the Court (about 
a month ago) the balance sheet and all that was interesting in the pro- 
ceedings were published. It will be recollected that, numerically speak- 
ing, by far the greater portion of the creditors are or were members of 
M. Jullien’s band and “‘ballet,’”’ but not one of them opposed on this 
occasion. The three creditors who opposed were Mr. G. Folkes, a 
draper, in Great Russell Street; Mr. Benham, a builder, in Wigmore 
Street ; and Mr. Way, a butcher, in the same street. 

Mr. Cooke commenced by saying, that the bankrupt was well known 
as a very eminent musician, who had very much contributed to promote 
public amusements, but had, he regretted to say, done so at the expense 
of his creditors. The amount of debts due was about £12,200; and the 
property given up consisted of debts £69, and other assets £130—in 
short, £150 had only been received by the official assignee. It seemed 
that M. Jullien, being possessed of no property, entered into extensive 
speculations connected with his profession, and amongst others opened 
Drury Lane theatre as an opera house. He took this step at the close of 
1847, and through it incurred debts to a large amount. The bankrupt at 
this time had a house in Harley Street well furnished and with the Beet- 
hoven Concert Rooms attached. He also possessed some theatrical pro- 
perty in the shape of dresses, &c. Mr. Charles Lewis, of Lower Gros- 
venor Street, was M, Jullien’s solicitor. He assisted him for some time 
by advances of money, charging, in some cases, at the rate of 60 per 
cent. per annum. M. Jullien having given two bills of £500. each to 
Lewis, they found their way into the hands of the brother of Lewis, a 
Mr. Levi. Theybecame due in January. Jullien was then absent on a pro- 
fessional tour. He was apprised that those bills were due, M. Jullien 
wrote to his solicitor (Lewis) to take care of them. Levi issued a writ. 
Lewis appeared to it, and entered an appearance for Jullien without his 
consent; execution issued, and the whole of the property in Harley 
Street, which ought to have been divided among the creditors, was sold 
by the sheriff at the suit of Levi. M. Jullien returned to London, and a 
meeting of creditors was held in April, at which Jullien promised to pay 
them £1,500 a year for six years on condition of obtaining a letter of 
license. Some of the creditors refused to acquiesce in these terms, and 
Jullien was obliged to make himself a bankrupt. Independent of those 
bill transactions the bankrupt had entered into arrangements with Messrs. 
Beale and Chappell, music-sellers, He sold to them the business of the 
house of Jullien and Barret, in Regent Street, of which the bankrupt 
owned four-fifths, and obtained £4,000, of which £3,200 was pnid to 
M. Jullien, who handed over a considerable part of it to his solicitor, 
Lewis. 

The Commissioner.—Lewis seems to have got the lion’s share. 

The learned Counsel then proceeded to detail Jullien’s transactions 
with Lewis upon this occasion, and observed, that Lewis got Levi to 
lend Jullien £300., for which Jullien gave Lewis a bill for £350. 

The Commissioner.—Payable ten years after date? (A laugh.) 

Mr. Cooke.—No; but three months, Sir. You would not ‘ind Lewis 
or Levi falling into such a mistake, 

The Commissioner.—Indeed, I did not expect that I should, 

Mr. Cooke.—Messrs. Beale and Chappell agree to give M. Jullien, on 
condition of obtaining a certain portion of his professional services, &e., 
an annuity of £300. for six years, and also £700. a year for the same 
period ; but, instead of the annuity, Messrs. Beale and Chappell subse- 
quently gave eighteen bills for £100. each, thus making an equiyalent to 
the £300. annuity for six years. 

The Commissioner.—Then did Messrs. Beale and Chappell change 
their minds? 

Mr. Cooke believed it had been suggested that by paying the money 
in that way (in bills) Jullien would be able to pay his debts, 





Mr. Cole.—I beg to say that M. Jullien was not a party to this 
arrangement. It was Lewis who obtained those bills. 

Mr. Cooke.—However that may be, certain it is that the whole 
eighteen bills got into the hands of Lewis. 

The Commissioner.—-So that Lewis was not only the lion but the 
jackal? 

Mr. Cooke.—It would seem so. Messrs. Beale and Chappell entered 
into a bond for the payment of the £700. a-year, of which bond Jullien 
executed an assignment to Lewis in January last, The learned counsel 
then detailed the cireumstances under which this assignment was ob- 
tained, but M. Jullien’s evidence gives the best account cf this suspicious 
transaction. 

The Commissioner expressed a hope that the rights of the body of the 
creditors would be asserted against this grasping attorney. 

Mr. Cooke concluded by charging the bankrupt with recklessness of 
speculation, with having gone on long after the period when he ought to 
have stopped, or given up his property for equal distribution among his 
creditors; also with carelessness and negligence in his transactions with 
Lewis ; and finally, with excessive expenditure. 

The Commissioner.—Is there any evidence to establish a concert or 
connivance between them ? 

Mr. Cooke.—I will not insinuate anything of the kind. 

M. Jullien was then placed in the witness box, and said, in December 
1846, my accounts show a deficiency of £125. on my private estate. fm 
1847 I had an establishment in Regent-street with Mr. Barret, in the 
management of which I assisted, and of which I had four-fifths of the 
profits. My tour in the provinces realized £3,193. 

The Official Assignee.—That included some other concerts. 

The Bankrupt.—I placed the money as I earned it in the concern in 
Regent-street, which cost me £12,000 or £15,000 in four or five years. 
I signed the agreement to take Drury-lane in August, 1847. I agreed to 
pay £3,500 for twelve months for the theatre. I paid the money at the 
rate of £20 a night, and commenced payment as soon as the Promenade 
Concerts began. That was in August. In December, 1847, the opera 
commenced. Madame Jullien entered into an imprudent engagement 
with Madame Dorus Gras, promising to pay her £2000, which, although 
dissatisfied with, I took upon myself. The expences of the opera were 
£300 a night, when we had it six nights a week; and £450 a night when 
it was three nights a week, We performed in the whole fifty nights, and 
two nights extra, during which time (from December to March) my loss 
was £15,080.. I have been nine years in England, constantly engaged 
in things of this sort, and always paid the salaries of the performers 
punctually down to the opening of the opera in Drury-dane. 

Mr. Cooke.—-How long was Lewis your attorney ? 

The Bankrupt.—About nine years, 

Mr. Cooke.—Was he not in the habit of advancing money to you 
on bills? 

The Bankrupt.—Yes; during almost the whole of that time. 

Mr. Cooke.—At what rate of interest ? 

The Bankrupt.—I cannot exactly say, for I never cauld obtain an 
account from him. I often asked him for an account, but he always 
said, “ You do not want an account, | am not asking you for anymoney.” 

The Commissioner.—But I suppose when the bills became due you 
paid them ? 

The Bankrupt.—Yes. 

The Commissioner.—How does it come to pass that this Mr. Lewis 
does not furnish an account of these transactions to the assignees ? 

Mr. Cole.—I have done my best to obtain an account from him. I 
have summoned him before a judge at chambers, who, upon hearing the 
case, made an order that he should furnish an account, but he has ever 
since declined doing so; and declared that although an order had been 
obtained against him no attachment could be issued upon it for five 
months to come. He Says he has no accounts himseif. 

The Commissioner.—The proper course to pursue is to summon 
Lewis before this Court, ask him to produce his accounts, and if he 
says he will not furnish them, I will commit him. 

The bankrupt was further interrogated respecting the rate of interest 
which Lewis charged him, but he could not give any satisfactory 
testimony on this head. Lewis had promised to let him have the money 
at five per cent. per annum, but,witness soon after discovered that he was 
charging much more. 

Mr. Cooke.—He was charging £5 per cent. a month, or 60 per cent. 
per annum, on many of the advances. 

The bankrupt was questioned respecting other transactions of little 
interest, and was then asked in what manner he was induced to assign 
over to Lewis the bond of Messrs. Beale and Chappell for the payment 
of £700 a year? 

M. Jullien gave the following account of this transaction :—Mr. Lewis 
dined with me on Sunday, the 2nd of January last. After dinner, and 
when Madame Jullien left the room, Mr. Lewis produced a document and 
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asked me to sign it. He said, “Here is a paper, which if you sign I will 
arrange with all your creditors, and enable you to pursue your profession 
without being disturbed.’ I called in Madame Jullien. She read it. 
Mr. Lewis made the same representation to her that he had made to me, 
namely, that if I would sign that paper he would arrange with all my 
creditors. She advised me to sign it, and I did so. 

Mr. Cooke. —Now this assignment bears date the 3rd of January, and 
Mr. Lewis states that it was at 10 o’clock on the morning of that day 
(Monday) that it was executed in the presence of his clerk. How is this ? 

M. Jullien.—I declare positively that it was upon Sunday evening. On 
Monday | went to Scotland, and left London by the 10 o’clock train. I 
called at Mr. Lewis’s at 8 o’clock on Monday morning for £60. I got 
the money there. Mr. Lewis was in bed. I never signed any paper 
whatever on the Monday morning. 

The Commissioner.—Were your creditors called together before that 
time? 

The bankrupt.—Yes; about a week before. 

The Commissioner.—I believe the creditors were to have met on the 
day after? 

The bankrupt.—I think so. 

Mr. Cole here suggested the propriety of not proceeding further with 
the case in public court. It was quite clear from what had just been 
elicited by the learned counsel that the assignees must proceed against 
Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Cooke did not see why the whole of the facts should not be made 

ublic. 
. The Commissioner was quite of Mr. Cooke’s opinion, for generally 
speaking the more of secrecy the less of honesty. 

The bankrupt proceeded to say that when in Scotland he received a 
letter from a Mr. Jonas Speyer Levi, attorney, informing him that two 
bills for £500 each were due, and that if he did not pay them at once he 
would make him a bankrupt. Lewis had previously told him that he had 
put these two £500 bills into the hands of Levi, and warned witness to 
pay them. Everything at his house in Harley Street had been seized 
under an execution at the suit of Levi. 

Mr. Chappel here entered into an explanation. He stated that no- 
thing could be more honourable, honest, or straightforward than the 
bankrupt’s dealings throughout—that M. Jullien had done all in his 
power to satisfy his creditors, and had been willing to pledge his future 
professional earnings for the payment of his debts. The moment the 
execution was put in M. Jullien signed a declaration of insolvency, but 
by the wish of the creditors it was not followed up. 

The Commissioner complimented the bankrupt on the frank, candid, 
and truthful manner in which he gave his evidence. He (the Commis- 
sioner) believed that the bankrupt told the whole truth. 

The bankrupt said, he was willing even now to make any arrangement 
which was fair and reasonable with his creditors. His professional fame 
had been injured by the fact of his bankruptcy, and he could not earn 
as much as he had done; but of what he did earn, be it little or much, 
he was willing and ready to allocate a portion for the payment of his 
debts. 





Mr. Cooke.—How much do you receive a week now ? 

The bankrupt.—£73 10s.; but I have to pay 12 artists out of that, 
and other expenses, so that I have about £15 to £20 a week clear. 

Mr. Cooke.—-Where are you performing ? 

The bankrupt.—At the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 

Mr. Cooke.—How much are you willing to pay a year towards the 
payment of your debts? 

Mr. Chappel.—I object to that question. The bankrupt is in the 
hands of his professional adviser. The question requires consideration 
before an answer can be given. 

Mr. Cooke then examined the bankrupt respecting the cases of those 
creditors for whom he opposed, but nothing like fraud or dishonesty was 
proved against him. 

Mr. Chappel said, it was entirely the fault of the creditors themselves 
that the assets for distribution were so small. He had advised the bank- 
rupt to sign a declaration of insolvency; which was done accordingly, 
but the creditors would not allow him to act upon it Had they done 
so Levi's claims might have been defeated. It had been urged against 
the bankrupt that he had taken Drury-lane Theatre without property. 
That was wholly untrue, for his business in Regent.street was worth 
£5,000 at least. There were no grounds whatever for such a course. M, 
Jullien had offered them £1,500 a-year before he becamea bankrupt, but 
they refused it. Now, having been driven into the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, and his prospects blasted, he would not advise M. Jullien, 
although the bankrupt was disposed that way, to pledge his future pro- 
fessional earnings. Some of the creditors now did their best to oppose 
him and prevent the granting of the certificate ; and having totally failed 
in making out a case against him, they had the modesty, through their 
counsel, to ask the bankrupt to give up a portion of his future life to 





their service. He denied there was any extravagance. His client had 
been ruined, not so much through his own fault, as by perhaps a too 
confiding disposition, and by changes in the public taste and the caprices 
of fashion. He called upon the Court to grant M. Jullien his certificate. 

The Commissioner did not think the charge of undue speculation was 
proved. The bankrupt, a man of acknowledged talent, had always been 
successful in similar undertakings. Neither was he to be so much 
blamed for not having property to give up, seeing that was in a great 
measure the fault of the creditors in not allowing the proper steps to be 
taken. He thought the case one of misfortune. M. Jullien’s conduct 
had been from first to last that of an honest man, and he left this court 
without a stain on his reputation. He would grant the certificate at 
once, but would take time to consider whether he would annex any 
condition of payment to his creditors out of his future earnings. Upon 
that point he would give judgment on Saturday next. 


The whole of the proceedings are extremely creditable to 
Mons. Jullien, and we agree with the honorable Commissioner, 
that the bankrupt has come through the affair without a stain 
on his character. We remember no case tried at this Court 
which has created a deeper feeling of universal sympathy. 
Jullien has had a timely warning. May it prove useful 
to him during the rest of his life, and may it teach him to 
beware of confiding too much in usurer-friends and Hebrew 
peculators—we mean, of course, speculators. 





MUSICAL MALPRACTICES. 

Mr. Lintey has written to the editor of the Atheneum, 
in answer to the charge of piracy preferred by the musical 
critic of that journal, which we quoted last week. In justice 
to Mr. Linley, we insert his letter, which, as the Atheneum 
observes, “ requires no introduction.” 


“In the last number of your work, under the head of ‘ Musical Mal- 
practices,’ I am accused of appropriating an air by Herr A, F., Lindblad, 
and publishing it as my own. I never saw nor heard a composition of 
his in my life, excepting a Swedish melody, ‘The Post-boy’s return,’—to 
which last year Messrs. Jullien and Co. requested me to write English 
words. Musical coincidences are ever likely to occur, and in this case, 
however great or small the resemblance may be, I have only again to aver 
that I never saw the work in question until yesterday, when I purchased 
a copy from the importer, for my own satisfaction. * * Iam, &c. 

“ GrorGE Linugy.” 


In justice to the critic of the Atheneum, we append his 
comments, which are to the point, and hit hard. 


“We omit the closing paragraph of Mr. Linley’s letter as unimportant 
to his desire of assuring the public that he was unacquainted with Lind- 
blad’s ‘ Nahe,’ at the time of composing his ‘ Spring Time returning.’ 
We can only repeat—not doubting of the assent of any musical jury— 
that the case bears the aspect of disguised identity—not coincidence— 
so strongly as to have demanded our strictures, attention having been 
called to the matter by a correspondent. The cast of Lindblad’s melody 
is peculiar ; lying upon the use of intervals rather than on any exquisite 
divisions of tempo. The change of rhythm, therefore, counts for little. 
And this conceded, a second comparison of bar with bar leads us (in con- 
junction with Mr. Linley’s assurance), to suggest that it is far more 
likely that he should have seen the ‘ Lied’ in question while versionizing 
another of its writer’s melodies for M. Jullien, and that it should have 
gone into his mind albeit out of his memory—than that he should have 
accidentally produced what neither resembles a parody nor an example of 
certain passages literally c’:ed, or stumbled upon so much as a fac-simile 
from beginning to end, with merely such variations as would have 
prevented such a wilful appropriator from being prosecuted for “ con- 
veyance.” 

In justice to ourselves, we beg to add that we are unshaken 
in the opinion to which we gave utterance last week, and con- 
tinue to think that Mr. Linley has much the worst of the 


argument. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Otymric.—A_ melodrama, with the title of the Magician, 
was brought out at this theatre on Monday with decided 
success. The piece is from the pen of Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
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one of the most rising of our modern play writers. The 
Magician is a sort of diminished Huguenots, and like that 
startling drama, derives its fortunes from a compound massacre. 
As the plot of the Huguenots is laid in the red times of the 
“St. Bartholomew” slaughter, so the Magician fixes its 
quarters about the period of the “Sicilian Vespers.” 

The piece of Mr. Shirley Brooks is cleverly constructed and 
capitally written. It is a great advance on his former pro- 
ductions. There is purpose and good intention in the Magician, 
whereas all his later dramas were written with no ulterior aim 
beyond that of awakening pleasure for the moment. The 
incidents of the Magician are striking and novel, and the 
interest is not allowed to flag fora moment. Of course in a 
piece of this kind we must be satisfied with an extra quantity 
of hair-breadth escapes, impossible contrivances, fortuitous 
coincidences, and wonderful mutations of fate. But of its 
kind the Magician is really excellent, and is worth paying a 
visit to go see. It is well put on the stage, and no expense 
has been spared to render it—what we augur in its behalf—a 
great hit. 

Mr. Emery, Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Murray sustained the 
principal characters with much effect. 

The Magician is played every night, and continues to attract 
numerous audiences. 





MACREADY IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From the Liverpool Chronicle.) 


Mr. Macreapy commenced an engagement of five nights 
on Monday, in Hamlet, a part in which he has rarely appeared 
before the Liverpool public. That Mr. Macready is the 
greatest actor of the day it would be worse than affectation 
to deny, and it is therefore without disparagement to the 
laurels which he has honourably won in other fields, that we 
declare our belief that his Hamlet is a mistake. He is dis- 
qualified from successfully embodying the Danish Prince, not 
less by his temperament than by his years. Any part which 
Mr. Macready plays must necessarily display genius, and 
accordingly his Hamlet exhibited occasional scintillations of 
the creative power which belongs to the true artist. The 
scene with Ophelia, for instance, where he consigns her so un- 
ceremoniously to a nunnery, was the finest interpretation of 
the text we remember to have seen. Most Hamlets utterly 
mistake the delicate satire which pervades this scene. They 
appear unconscious of the fact, that the cause of Hamlet’s 
apparent brutality to Ophelia is to be traced to the falsehood 
in which she has just indulged, when she declares, in reply to 
his question, that her father is at home. ‘ See that he play 
the fool nowhere but in his own house,” is the cutting re- 
joinder, intimating clearly his belief that Polonius is at that 
moment a spy on his actions in the adjoining chamber. This 
scene, as we have said, was beautifully sustained ; but still the 
part is not in Mr. Macready’s vein. The very excellencies 
which raise him to the highest point of his art in other 
characters, disqualify him for the perfect representation of 
Hamlet. The more subdued and declamatory style cf the 
Kembles and the Youngs were more in unison wita the 
melancholy, meditative, irresolute, and wayward prince. A 
man circumstanced as Hamlet was, would, with half the im- 
petuosity of Mr. Macready, have sent the usurper to his last 
account in the first scene after the interview with the Ghost. 
Nor can we call to mind any occasion when the beautiful 
poetry in this beautiful play fell, in the hands of a great actor, 
so flatly on an audience. The Queen was finely sustained by 
Mrs, Warner,—a lady of exquisite judgment and taste. The 





Ghost requires impressive reading—nothing more, and this 
Mr. Couldock failed to give it. Would that he had seen how 
much Mr. Vandenhoff used to make of this part. Mr. Baker 
would have played Polonius better than its representative, 
Why he should have been thrust into the Gravedigger is to us 
inexplicable. 

On Tuesday, Bulwer’s play of Richelieu introduced Mr. 
Macready in one of his finest parts. The stage has rarely, if 
ever, in the memory of man, seen a more subtle, intellectual, 
impressive, and noble performance. 

On Wednesday, King Lear was produced,—the Shak- 
sperean, not the ordinary stage version. In this part the 
greatness of the actor was in accordance with the sublimity of 
the play. It defies criticism. Mr. Macready transcends, 
far and away, all the Lears of the last quarter of a century. 
To enumerate all the points of excellence, would be to detail 
every scene in which the fond, weak, wronged, and impassioned 
old monarch appears. Mr. Couldock gave an admirable 
version of Edgar, and the same remark applies to Mr, Saville’s 
performance of Edmund. Regan affords little scope for the 
display of Mrs. Warner’s talent. We would hint to the stage- 
manager the propriety of keeping the ladies’ costume a ¢ittle 
more in accordance witha remote age. The flounces in which 
some of them rejoiced, were surely taken from the last Parisian 
costumes. 

On Thursday, Lord Byron’s Werner, which Mr, Macready 
rendered so popular about fifteen years ago, was brought out. 
Those who have seen his performance in this part will never 
forget it. 

Last night the first three acts of Henry the Eighth, and the 
first three acts of the Jealous Wife, brought Mr. Macready’s 
engagement to a close: performances which he exhibited 
before the Queen at Drury house recently. 

The attendance during the week has been excellent, and 
has put a handsome amount into the hands of the manager 
and the tragedian. Mr. Macready plays to-night, in Man- 
chester, the pieces which he selected for his benefit last 
evening. 





—— = 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT PLYMOUTH. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Tue theatre opened here on Monday evening, with one of 
the best companies I have ever seen in the provinces. The 
performances consisted of the Bride of Lummermoor, and 
Life in the Clouds. In the first piece there was some excellent 
acting by Mr. Phillips and his wife, whom you remember at 
the Adelphi as Miss Ellen Daly. This lady played Lucy in 
a manner which stamped her at once as an actress of great 
dramatic powers; and although she did not run backwards 
and forwards like the timid nightingale, she threw such pathos 
into the part, and displayed such artistic skill in the last act, 
as to bring down bursts of applause from a house crowded to 
the ceiling. 

Mr. Newcombe, the spirited director, is determined to do 
everything to increase, if possible, the popularity his establish- 
ment enjoyed last season, and for this purpose has engaged all 
the available talent in London. The Keans begin their en- 
gagement on Monday, and such is their popularity, that places 
are already taken for every night of their engagement. 

There has been a report that Alboni has been engaged by 
that enterprising caterer for musical entertainments, Mr. Rowe, 
but I have been unable to ascertain the exact truth. All I 
know is, that even the report has created a great excitement— 
and I am quite sure if she did appear, that it would be an ever 
to be remembered epoch in the musical circles of this town 
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and neighbourhood. Mr, Newcombe offered the “ timid night- 

ingale’’ enormous terms, but luckily for him she refused them, 

and by that I can tell the popular director that he is so much 

the richer. I will send you an account of the Keans next 

week, Yours, &c., &c, 7.3, 
August 17th. 





MUSIC IN DERBYSHIRE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Tuere will be some pleasant doings on the morning of the 
26th inst., at the pretty village of Sudbury, in this county. 
Mr. Holmes, who is not only recognised as a skilful professor 
of music, but as the most profound and successful botanist in 
this part of the country, will celebrate the birth day of Prince 
Albert (the 26th), by giving his annual horticultural féte on 
that day. In addition to the floral attractions, which are cer- 
tain to be first-rate, Mr. Holmes being the purveyor, a concert 
of vocal and instrumental music will be executed al fresco, 
for which artists of eminence from London are engaged. 
Among others will be Mr. W. H. Holmes, the well-known 
pianist and composer, Mr. Clinton, the excellent flautist—and 
last, not least, the charming Miss Ransford, about whose suc- 
cesses | have so often read accounts in your pages, and upon 
whose progress you have so warmly commented on several 
recent occasions. Miss Ransford is to be the queen-vocalist 
on this occasion, and Mr. Holmes, the giver of the féte, will 
also enliven it by some of his popular songs, I shall send 
you an account of the proceedings. 





MUSIC AT DENBICH. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Mr. Epwarp W,. Tuomas, one of the first violin performers 
of the Royal Italian Opera, gave a concert at the Town Hall, 
on Wednesday evening, which was well attended. Mr. 
Thomas engaged, as coadjutors in the entertainment, Miss 
Whitnall, Mr. Ryall, and Mr. John Parry as vocalists, and 
Mr. Hayden as pianist. 


Miss Whitnall is a clever artist : she gave several songs with |” 


much effect, one above the rest, which was called ‘‘ The Wish- 
ing Gate,” Mr, Ryall has a good tenor voice, and his into- 
nation is correct. He sings with feeling and expression. His 
“Sally inour Alley” was much applauded. Both artists were 
well accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Hayden. 

John Parry created an unusual sensation, even to the en- 
dangerment of the ribs of sundry of his auditors from excessive 
cachinnation. The whole room was convulsed with laughter 
while he sang, and the inevitable encore was the result on 
both occasions of his singing. John Parry is the very god- 
Momus of the concert-room. 

Mr. Thomas’s performances on the violin were listened to 
with great attention, and received with tumultuous applause. 
He is a most elegant and finished violinist. His tone is pure, 
round and sonorous, and his intonation irreproachable, His 
execution is brilliant and powerful, while his feeling and taste 
exhibit the genuine artist. No violin performer has Boon heard 
for many years in Denbigh who has produced so great a sen- 
sation as Mr. Thomas, The pieces he selected were highly 
creditable to his judgment and musical appreciation. The 
concert afforded the greatest possible satisfaction to all present. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
I nave little to report this week, either in the musical or 
dramatic way. The weather is wretched, and every one who 
goes to either theatres or concerts is “saving up” to hear 








Alboni, Jenny Lind, or Grisi—for we are, 1 am most happy to 
say, to hear Grisi, whose fame is increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the success of her great rivals; she was always a 
favorite in Liverpool, where we don’t soon forget old friends, 
Mr. H, F. Aldridge, leader of our Philharmonic Society, and 
director of our Societa Armonica, has engaged the following 
artistes for the performance of operas at our Theatre Royal, on 
the 12th, 14th, and 15th of September: Mad. Grisi, Mdlle. 
Vera, Signori Mario, Ciabatta, Tagliafico, &c. who will be 
supported by a band and chorus of seventy performers. The 
operas to be performed are Norma, J Puritani, and Don Pas- 
quale. The latter opera will, 1 think, be quite new here. The 
vocalists are admirably chosen for the performance of those 
operas ; but I think it is a pity that neither Lablache nor Marini 
accompanies them, Who isto play Oroveso and Don Pasquale ? 
which are so associated with Lablache in every body’s mind. 
| have no doubt but the speculation will succeed, malgré the 
attractions elsewhere; for Mr. Aldridge is a clever musician, 
well versed in theatrical matters, and of great energy. It is 
many years since we have had a chance of hearing Italian 
operas in Liverpool, Mr. Aldridge deservés the patronage of 
every lover of music in the town for his exertion, and it is to 
be hoped that they will accord it to him. 

The Messrs. Broughs, the authors of the successful bur- 
lesque at our Amphitheatre, about which I spoke so favorably, 
take their benefit next Thursday, on which occasion a number 
of gentlemen amateurs, who last year performed Shakspere’s 
Twelfth Night with the greatest success, in aid of the funds 
for the purchase of Shakspere’s house, will again “ fret their 
hour upon the stage” in the same piece ; after which the Messrs. 
Broughs will perform the characters of Box and Cox in the 
successful farce of that name, the entertainments concluding 
with the fifteenth performance of their clever burlesque. This 
is all I have to say at present, but this day week you shall 
hear the result of the performances, from J. H.N. 

Liverpool, August 16th, 1848, 


PROGRESSIVE CADENCES. 

(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Str,—I am spending a few weeks at Worthing just now, 
and I have not an opportunity this week to answer Mr. John 
Barnett’s letter, wherein he strongly insinuates that I lay claim 
to an invention that I have no right to; but I will prove, with 
your permission, Mr. Editor, that I have as much right to be 
called the originator of the system I publishedin the Musical 
World on “ Progressive Cadences,” as the inventor of steam- 
carriages, notwithstanding that steam (the agent) was previ- 
ously applied to propel steam-boats. I will, therefore, accord- 
ing to promise, relate the anecdote I alluded to in my last 
letter to you, although it is scarcely worthy of your journal ; 
yet it may amuse the proprietors and writers of the Puppet 
Show, who appear to be constant readers of the Musical World, 
About sixteen years ago mustachioes were then as unusual as 
they are now common amongst us, especially in the provinces. 
By some extraordinary chance a Lincolnshire farmer of some 
pretensions to good looks, (called by the ladies ‘‘a fine looking 
man,”’) took it into his head to make a grand distinction from 
the rest of his fraternity, and suffered his mustachioes to grow 
in the Hungarian style. One day this gentleman was called 
upon as a witness on some trial at Louth, (1 was in the court 
at the time,) and Counsellor Houghey, who was famous for 
making men look small, exclaimed, on seeing our friend stand 
in the witness-box, ‘* Well, Mr. Smith, what are you by trade 
or profession?” He answered in well premeditated. phraseo- 
logy, ‘I am a professional agriculturist.” “Oh,” replied 
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Houghey, bowing and twisting his fingers round each side of 
his mouth, * success to your growing crop, Mr. Smith.” The 
whole court were instantly thrown into disorder by repeated 
bursts of laughter, while Mr. Smith struggled to preserve his 
dignity ; but the struggle to disguise the real state of his feel- 
ings was only affected| with a rustic inelegance which con- 
siderably added to the amusement of the court. This letter 
is not of a scientific nature, and may please the writers of 
Little Dolly, and its friends.—Your's truly, 
Frencn Frowsrs. 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC. 

“4 Morning and Evening Service, consisting of Te Deum, Jubilate, 
Sanctus, with Responses to the Commandments, Cantate Domino, Deus 
Miseratur, and an Anthem, ‘I will magnify Thee, O Lord!” Com. 
posed and Arranged for the Organ and Pianoforte, by Frepgrick 
Smre. Cramer, BEAtE, and Co. 

TueseE sacred effusions are ably written, and evince a strong 
feeling for harmony throughout. We particularly admire in 
them the absence of all pretension, and a contempt for trivial 
effects—great recommendations in works of a religious cha- 
racter, which, from their grave nature, should be apart from 
all considerations of display. The services are both intrinsi- 
cally excellent as music, and are admirably adapted to the 
object for which they have been composed. As an example of 
pleasing melody allied to pure harmony and clever counter- 
point we may cite the ‘‘ Cantate Domino,” in E flat, (page 29) ; 
the florid bass (pages 35, 36) is ingenious and effective. The 
anthem is more ambitious, and is altogether a composition of 
merit. We trust Mr. Smee may be rewarded for the pains 
bestowed on his work, and that he will persevere in this too 
much neglected branch of composition, This volume will be 
found acceptable to the organist, the pianist, and the chorister, 
to whose ccnsideration we warmly and sincerely recommend it. 


“Tve a Lay for every Clime”’ By Renton Nicwonson, Esq.; the 
Music by ALEXANDER Lez, Esq. D’ALMAINE and Co, 

Tuts is a charming ballad ; the tune is pretty and rhythmical, 
the accompaniment neat and unpretending, and the sentiment 
of the poetry, which is far better than ballad-verse in ordinary, 
is well conveyed. In such simple matters Mr, Alexander Lee 
has always shone, and he seems to have lost little of that 
freshness of melody which is the essential quality of his songs. 





MUSIC IN THE MEADOWS. 


WE have often talked to our readers about the pleasures and 
advantages of an occasional run into the country for the sake 
of change from the wearying monotony of money-making, 
and of obtaining a draught of pure fresh air to stimulate the 
lungs and set the blood into a quicker and a healthier flow. 
Example, however, is much better than precept, say our mo- 
ralists, and so we this week take pen in hand to sketch the 
outline of a day’s excursion recently enjoyed in pleasant so- 
ciety, and under one of the bluest and brightest skies that has 
looked down from heaven on a northern landscape. 

We are winged through the air with railway speed toA——, 
arrived there about two o'clock, are met on the platform by a 
kind face and a warm hand, and are led to an old farm-house, 
where, in a large room, the ceiling of which is scarcely a 
couple of inches above our aspiring heads, with chairs and 
other furniture of rudely-carved black oak, a snowy cloth is 
spread upon an hospitable table, with other agreeable indica- 
tions ; whilst upon a large fire, under an arched old-fashioned 
fire-place, a tolerably-sized frying-pan is filled with eggs and 
ham that are singing and sputtering, and making all sorts of 





assurance that if we only sit down, and have patience, they 
will be ready for us directly, And even so it happened, and 
we were presently located and enjoying not only an agree- 
able repast, but an agreeable chat with people who quite un- 
derstand what agreeable means. We had nothing in the shape 
of * double X,” or ‘* Bass,” for you must know, gentle reader, 
we belong to “ the faithful” in temperance, and once upon a 
time could boast a medal; draughts of deliciously pure cold 
water, followed by raspberries and cream, and other little 
luxuries indicative of country fare and country life, made up 
the feast. 

But we must not stay in doors whilst the green hedges look 
so inviting, filled as they are with a thousand singing birds, 
so we put on our hats and our bonnets—for of course bonnets 
were a principal feature in the party,—and are soon rambling 
up a winding green lane, shaded by tall oaks and elms, through 
the thick foliage of which glances the bright warm sun, whilst 
at every sudden bend to the right or left, beautiful nooks are 
seen that would warm the heart ofa painter such as Bonnington 
or Creswick ; here ahigh bank, up which are rude steps formed 
by well-worn stones, leading to a rustic gateway, a small plot 
of flower beds, and a low-roofed cottage, telling of its ancient 
origin by its black cross pieces and its white walls, as well as 
by the figures over the door-way carrying us back to the days 
of cavaliers and roundheads; here we have a little dell, such 
as one might imagine to be visited by a troop of fairies nightly, 
with its flat green sward, its rocky embankment where tall 
trees with gnarled roots cling tenaciously, and creeping plants 
hang their festoons of flowers in graceful confusion ; then we 
come upon a small copse of dark firs, where young rabbits are 
bounding and springing at ourfeet ; and now we find the ascent 
more difficult over a thick sandy soil, the road still winding 
through masses of wild heaths, and blue bells, and roses, when 
suddenly we find ourselves high above, on the ridge of a steep 
acclivity covered with thick wood, through which at intervals 
we catch bird’s-eye glimpses of an expansive landscape, marked 
out in wonderful variety by those hedge-rows peculiar to 
England, the rich, ‘ thick-coming” harvest glowing in the sun- 
light. From the wood come merry voices, the song or the 
hearty laugh; and here immediately beneath us is a party of 
eight or ten artizans, with their wives and families, the children 
screaming with delight, clapping their hands, rolling and 
romping upon the grass, the elders busily diseussing the merits 
of several small provision baskets, whilst a threadbare musician, 
who can no longer look upon the beauty of God’s bounty, but 
whose face seems full of holiday pleasure, is discoursing most 
peculiar music upon an instrument he calls a fiddle; neither 
he nor his hearers are very particular about time or tune, but 
the bow goes merrily, making noise enough, and joining 
cheeringly other discordant sounds that are yet so pleasant, 
even in their discord, to all who think upon the souree 
from whence they spring. We must not be too particular 
in our judgment of such scenes, nor imagine them coarse 
and vulgar because they are not in accordance with the 
character to which our tastes have been familiarized, Hearts 
may be as pure, spirits as earnest, and hope as strong here 
as with the rest of us. These people feel the stirring of 
kindly thoughts within, a sympathy with the beautifu’ about 
them, or they would not be as cheerful and as joyous as their 
loud laugh proclaims them—it is their peculiar mode o; ex- 
pression, The half-holiday has given them the opportunity 


of this visit, let us hope it may bring hundreds of others from 
this great cauldron of bubbles and hot water, to the enjoy- 
ment of similar pleasures. 

But hush! above even the tuneless squeak of the fiddle and 
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the loud Jaugh of the merry group, we hear a sound of music 
in the distance,—moving in the direction from whence it 
arises, the most beautiful harmony falls upon the ear, now soft 
and low, now pealing forth like the full diapason of some 
cathedral organ. We hasten forward, the fine mellow voices 
of both male and female more distinctly marked as we ap- 
proach, and now we have reached a beautiful villa, standing 
on a rocky height and overlooking the extensive plain beneath. 
A few short years back and this spot was a rude stone quarry : 
see what may be done with good taste, and feeling to prompt 
it into action. Here in the garden we perceive a happy group 
of young and old gathered together, each with a music book 
in hand, chaanting forth the fine quaint madrigals of the olden 
time. We are recognized by a friend, and invited to join 
them. The master of the domain adds his welcome, and with- 
out farther ceremony we enter the wicket gate, and find our- 
selves in the confines of a small terrestrial paradise. Fresh 
green terraces, broken by winding walks and variegated flower 
beds, lie before the open windows of a snug-looking little nest 
of a house, and beyond in the far distance, the richest prospect 
of green fields, woods and parks, extending to the horizon. 
The hospitable possessor of this beautiful residence has gathered 
together a small choir of fine voices, who have brought with 
them one in whom they have occasion to place confidence as 
an instructor and director. Within doors the table is covered 
with choice refreshments, to which all are pressingly invited, 
and in the garden are music stands and books. And now the 
director takes his baton, the singers congregate around him, 
others less gifted sit or stand apart in various groups, the pitch- 
pipe is sounded, the very birds in the bushes are silent, and 
that rich stream of voices bursts forth into hearty merry glee 
in a strain as cheerful and as pleasant as the words would 
indicate :— 
“* Down in a flowery vale, all on a summer’s morning ; 
Phillis I spied fair nature’s self adorning : 
Swiftly on wings of love I flew to meet her ; 
Coldly she welcomed me when I did greet her. 
I warbled thus my ditty: 
‘O shepherdess! have pity, 
And hear a faithful lover 
His passion true discover : 
Ah! why art thou to me so cruel ?” 
‘Then straight replied my jewel: 
‘If gold thou hast, fond youth, ’twill speed thy suing ; 
But if thy purse be empty, come not to me a wooing |’ ” 


Hearty is the laugh and the applause which greets this quaint 
old ditty of 1541, by Master Festa—many of the fair ones 
declaring the sentiment decidedly libellous ; that woman has 
more truth in her heart if she really loves, and that the poet 
was very ignorant of his subject. Scarcely had this point 
been settled, when four fine voices start up with a German 
glee, “‘ Spring's delights are now returning,” by Herr Muller, 
full of beautiful melody as well as harmony, in which our 
German brethren so much excel. They have taught us much, 
and are teaching us more, They have sent us Beethoven and 
Weber; we have sent them Shakspere and Scott. Is not such 
intercourse better than the clash of sword or boom of cannon ? 
Christianity directs and prompts the one, heathen barbarism 
the other. Surely these interchanges of thought and feeling 
will wipe away the stain of blood that kings and governments 
and aristocracies had cast upon us through the long vista of 
past time. 

After two or three more ditties of a cheerful character, the 
baton is laid down, and all separate to ramble over pleasant 
walks, and among fruits and flowers; here we wind along by 
the margin of a small piece of water, falling from the high 





ground above, over which a rustic bridge is thrown; a couple 
of swans are floating like snow-clouds upon the surface; from 
this lower ground we look upwards to the white mansion, 
backed with the dark green foliage beyond, and over the whole 
expanse of wood and garden, we hear the merry ringing laugh, 
and see flitting forth, or passing into shade, the varied colors 
of bonnet, ribbon and shawl, accompanied by the happiest of 
faces. Then comes the invitation to tea; and passing into 
the wood which forms the background of the picture, we 
find ourselves under a wide-spread awning, before a long 
table surrounded by seats, and covered with all those agreeable 
things which go to make up the beauty of a tea-table ; a negro 
in white jacket offers us coffee, ‘‘ black as mine own face,” 
and a fair dairymaid with a bright clear complexion in happy 
contrast, pours into our neat china cup the thick cream, from 
the fine cows that we remarked, with their beautiful white 
and brown skins, as we came through the pastures. The 
young gentlemen of the party are particularly attentive to 
the ladies, and the host is moving about, and watching 
over the interests of young and old. Again we are assem- 
bled on the green sward—a merry catch or medley is given 
most cleverly, and then, as the golden sun is sinking in the 
purple-clouded west, we hear in fine keeping with the stillness 
and shadow of approaching night, that beautiful melody of 
Sebastian Bach, as harmonised by William Shore, to the words 
of a favorite bard, James Montgomery :— 


“There is a calm for those who weep,” &c. 


But our vocalists will not let these feelings be the last me- 
mory of such a charming day, and so bursts forth the merry 
‘* Fa la la,” and then the book is closed, the wand is broken, 
and home all wend their way, delighted with the beauty of 
the scene and hour, the charm of sweet sounds, the amiability 
of friends, the social intercourse enjoyed. Happy the man 
who has the power, happier he who has the grace, to gather 
such opportunities, and share them with his fellow-men. How 


| many of this world’s dark spirits might be laid by the spell of 


kindness—how many rude ones turned to gentleness—how 
many anxious faces wreathed with smiles—how many wearied 
hearts refreshed. Reader, if thou art one of earth’s gilded 
favourites, if fortune has clothed thee in purple and fine linen, 
then follow a good example—‘ Go and do thou likewise.” 





JENNY LIND’S VISIT TO THE PROVINCES. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue period of Madlle. Lind’s appearance in Manchester is 
now definitely fixed for Saturday, the 9th, and Monday, the 
11th September, on each of which nights she will appear in a 
favorite opera. After the close of the London season she will 
first appear at Birmingham on the 5th September; next in 
the hall of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, on Sept. 7 ; 
then in Manchester on the 9th and 11th September, after- 
wards appearing at Hull, on the 14th, York, on the 18th, and 
Newcastle, on the 20th, Arrangements have been come to, 
but the period has not been fixed, for visits to Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. Arrange- 
ments are also in progress to enable her to appear at Chel- 
tenham, Leamington, Clifton, Bath, Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Cambridge, Brighton, and other towns. 
The prices of admission to the Collegiate in this town will be 
a guinea to the first floor, and half a guinea to the galleries. 
From ;the present position of the heroine in London, it jis 
quite clear that this is the /ast season when terms so exor- 
bitant can be exacted in the provinces. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FESTIVALS AND RAILWAYS. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1z,—Do me the favour, through the medium of your columns, to sug- 
gest to the committees of musical festivals, the propriety of their securing 
railway trains for the members of the profession who may be engaged 
from London, deducting the amount from the salaries of those desirous 
of availing themselves of the offer. The full advantage of the reduced 
rate of fares at which the railway companies take large numbers of 
persons, half the ordinary charge would thus be secured, and all parties 
concerned equally benefited. 1 am induced to trouble you with this 
suggestion from an unfair attempt having been made to render one of 
the coming festivals a means of realizing to an individual a large profit, 
at least £50, if all engaged had taken tickets, by speculating in the 
carriage of the performers. The evil on this occasion carried its own 
cure, for the extortionate price named caused inquiries to be made of the 
railway companies, when, foreseeing the result would be, after having 
engaged a train, that it would be deserted for one at lower prices, the 
charge was reduced by one-fourth the amount originally intended. Your 
kind insertion of this will much oblige, Sir, your obedient servant, 

17th of August, 1848. A Musician, 





FRENCH FLOWERS’ TWELVE CADENCES, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Si1r,—Allow me, through the medium of your valuable paper, to beg 
your clever correspondent, who signs himself “ French Flowers,” for a 
clearer and more intelligible explanation of his system of cadences. 
“French Flowers’ says that he could not make out the meaning of some 
of Mr. Aspull’s observations on modulation and keys; I am in the same 
predicament regarding F. F’s article in your last number, and I hope 
that F. F. will have the kindness to throw a little more light upon a 
matter to which he himself appears to attach such considerable import- 
ance. As the article stands at present, F. F. need not be in great fear 
of being robbed of “ the offspring of his own invention ;” for I have con- 
versed about it with at least a dozen musical gentlemen—and well versed 
theorists too—all of whom were entirely at a loss how to explain the 
matter. The term cadence is in itself of so vague and undefined a mean- 
ing, that not only amongst different nations, but even in different works 
of.the same nation, the idea attached to it is quite a different one. If 
F, F. uses the word cadence to denote a progression of harmonies in 
general, I should think there were several theoretical works extant which 
treat the subject in a most satisfactory manner. If, on the other hand, 
the word is intended to denote only such harmonic progressions which 
lead to the close of a phrase, (and I am inclined to believe so from 
F. F. using the terms “final” and “plagal,”) several of the progres- 
sions pointed out appear to me questionable if not decidedly objectionable. 
But, as I observed before, it is impossible to enter upon the subject 
unless F. F, has the kindness to.express his meaning a little clearer ; 
and this he will probably be willing to do for the benefit of persons like 
me, “ desirous to learn.” The best and shortest way, in my opinion, would 
be to give a practical example of each of the twelve cadences, adding 
their psychologic character and musical value. From this it would 
appear immediately whether F. F.’s system is indeed a novel one or not. 

In regard to Mr. Aspull’s expression of “modulation in the key and 
modulation out of the key,” it must be agreed with that it is not very 
plain and a propos ; his meaning, however, becomes apparent from what 
he observes afterwards about the way in which this modulation—as he 
calls it—may be effected. F. F.’s zeal for the abolishment of “ un- 
meaning appellations” and “‘ unscientific terms” is in my opinion very 
praiseworthy, if F. F. would only act in accordance with his own 
principle. In this regard I ask F. F. what meaning he attaches to 
this phrase of his : “‘ Progressive Cadences are formed on chords that sub- 
tract and add one and three?” Are there certain musical chords existing 
which perform the arithmetic operations of addition or subtraction? 
How this can be is to mea real mystery, and far more incomprehensible 
than Mr. Aspull’s “‘ modulation in the key.” 

TEvurontius. 





CHARITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(From the Atheneum.) 


A conremporary describes Mdlle. Lind’s concert for the 
Hospital for Consumption at Brompton as having entirely 
answered the expectations of its audience, and the beneficent 
purposes of its giver. The sum realised must have been very 
large. The selection of music was varied; the performance 





is said to have been excellent—the morceau from ‘‘ Le Camp 
de Silésie” for voice and two flutes being particularised as a 
wondrous piece of execution. It is added that “* The Duke” 
and ‘* The Nightingale” shook hands on the platform. This 
clause of the report would have excited no comment, but for 
its being one of a series. The touching minuteness with which 
if Mdlle. Lind’s eyelids do but wink, the Rosa Matildas pro- 
claim the fact to Christendom in general and May Fair in par- 
ticular, must be very annoying to one 8o desirous of avoiding 
observation as the lady is said to be. We have long felt that 
the press bore very hard upon the domestic habits of Her Ma- 
jesty and the toys of the royal children, but if it extends its 
inquisition to opera-queens and tenors consort—if a Macready 
cannot “ take his walks abroad” without a Peeping Tom being 
there to tattle “‘ how many poor he sees,” nor a Kemble say to 
a beggar— 
“See that thou hast a penny,”’ 

without the copper and the mot being Boswellized on the spot 
—time it is that simple artists should protest, and that gentle 
critics should see that ‘‘ the Parasol of Privacy” is properly 
held over them. It must be dismal work to have the secret 
history of one’s “kneading troughs and private chambers” 
written bit by bit in one’s lifetime ; and the higher and more 
sterling the character of the public favourite, the more should 
the vulgarity be discountenanced, as savouring too strongly of 
Gutta Percha panegyric! Since raising the above voice of 
protection of modest worth against the genus Pry, a paragraph 
has come before us from which we learn that in another 
matter Mdile. Lind herself is resolved that there shall be as 
many “more last words” about her as the law permits. 
Our contemporaries announce that the question of damages in 
the Bunn case is to be fought pertinaciously from court to court, 
the lady being resolute not to pay save on extreme compulsion. 
The work of advertisement, therefore, must needs unhappily 
go on for another twelvemonth. 


CONCERTS. 


Messrs. Coorer AND Hancocc—On Friday evening, 
August 11, a quartett and solo concert was given at the Concert- 
Rooms, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. The performers 
were Mr. H. C. Cooper and Mr. W. F. Kreutzer, (violins) ; 
Mr. R. Hughes and Mr. M. Rice, (tenors); Mr. T. W. 
Hancock and Mr. I. Lavenu, (violoncelli); Mr. Pratten, 
(contra basso), and Mr. R. Sidney Pratten, (flute.) The 
programme was as follows :— 


PART I. 

Quartett Concertante, two violins, tenor, and 
violoncello (No.7) - - + = = 

Duett Concertante, violin, and tenor, Mr. Kreutzer 
and Mr. Hughes, - - . ° . 
Quatuor Brillante, two violins, viola, and violoncello. 
(No. 43) ° =! -! - - ° 
Concertino Violoncello, Mr. Hancock, accompanied 
by a flute, two tenors, violoncello, and 

double bass, composed and dedicated to 

Mr. Robert Lindley, by - - - ~* 

PART II. 

Fantasia, flute, Mr. R. S. Pratten, - - . 
Quartett, two violins, viola, and violoncello (No. 10) 
Introduction, air, and variations, violin, Mr. Cooper, 
composed for, and to be performed on one 
string only, (the 4th) - - - - 
two violins, tenor, violoncello, and 
double bass, (No. 13) - + «+ «© 


We were not in time to hear the first two pieces of the 
programme. The Quatuor Brillante of Spohr was finely 
played. Itis not one of this great writer's happiest inspirations, 
being, excepting the form of the composition, a violin solo 
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with accompaniments, The Violoncello Concertino is by no 
means remarkable as a work of art. Its composer appears to 
be a more active than successful searcher after effects. The 
difficulties are enormous, but we must confess, hot effective. 
It is heavy, being in a minor key nearly all through. Nothing 
short of the efforts of a performer possessing an immense 
command over his instrument, could render it tolerable; yet 
Mr. Hancock did more than render it endurable. In many 
parts he displayed a tone so broad and pure, and an execution 
80 perfect, that we felt we could forgive the composer, although 
we could be angry with Mr. Hancock for not choosing some 
solo more adapted to display his excellent talent to better 
advantage. Mr. Hancock was energetically applauded, and 
by none more warmly than the “ Veteran Lindley.” Mr. R. 
S. Pratten played a very pretty solo of his own composition. 
He really sings on his flute,and his facility in playing “‘ passages” 
is prodigious. The quartett of Beethoven was charmingly 
played. The ensemble was excellent, each executant well 
understood, and was well able to perform the part allotted to him. 
In this quartett, Mr. Cooper proved that he fully merited all 
the praise that has been bestowed on him since his appearance 
in London. During the next season we hope to have 
frequent opportunities of hearing him in compositions of this 
class. The introduction, an air and variations, form a piece 
modelled on the style of Paganini’s celebrated solo on the 
fourth string. Himmel’s “ Alexis” has been chosen for the 
tema. The variations introduce the usual amount of harmony, 
&c. &e. The result is, that we prefer the violin with four 
strings, not from any deficiency of Mr. Cooper's execution, 
but simply that there are so many beautiful effects lost, and 
we are amongst those who never drink cape wine if 
champagne is to be had. We hope that this is but the 
beginning of a series of concerts of the same kind, and by 
the same artist. It would be quite a boon to the long winter's 
evenings, and we have no doubt would be well patronized. 
Distressep Nerpiewomen’s Society.—A full dress Soirée 


in aid of the above Society was given at the Hanover Rooms, 


on Friday, the 11th inst., and was well and fashionably at- 
tended. The concert took place under the especial patronage 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. The singers were Mrs, Plummer, Miss Ellen Lyon, 
Miss Salmon, Miss Ransford, Mad. Santa Croce, Signor 
Alessandro Galli, Signor Ernesto, Mr. Ransford, and Mr. J. 
N. Sporle. Mr. Frederick Chatterton, harp ; and the Messrs. 
A. Sedgwick, Mr. J, Scates, Mr. J. Blockley, and Mr. E. 
Chidley, concertinas, were the instrumentalists. Mr. J. Bap- 
tiste Calkin was the conductor. At the close of the concert 
the rooms were thrown open for dancing, Mr. Sedgwick’s 
quadrille band being in attendance. 

Wuirtincton Crus anp Merropronitan AtHEN&ZUM — 
The directors of this Institution issued an attractive program me 
for the concert given to its members, on Wednesday even ing 
last. The public were admitted by paying a trifling sum niore 
than the cost of the member's prices of admission. The fol- 
lowing well known artists were announced :—Miss Sara 
Flower, Miss Emma Collins, Miss Victoria Collins, Mr. 
Handel Gear, Herr Miller, Miss Rosina Collins (violin), 
Mdile. Héléne Steepel (pianoforte), Mr. Richardson (flute), 
Don J. M. and R. De Ciebra (guitar) ; the celebrated concer- 
tina quartet party, Messrs. Scates, Sedgwick, Blockley, Jun., 
and Chidley; conductors, Signor Lanza, Mr. Lavenu, Mr. 
Collins, and Mr. Maurice Davies. The order of the pro- 
gramme was not strictly observed, consequently some of the 
audience were sadly perplexed as to the identity of the candi- 
dates for their favour and applause. 


To particularise every piece and to enter upon the merits of 
each performer would require more space than we can afford 
at present, therefore we must content ourselves with noticing 
the most noticeable points. Herr Miiller gave Schubert's 
song, “The Wanderer,” with good voice and excellent style. 
He is a little disposed to retard the time of the movement, 
which deteriorates from the effect he would otherwise produce, 
Mdile. Héléne Steepel performed in a duet with Miss Rosina 
Collins, by De Beriot and Osborne. We have before had 
occasion to notice this lady’s refined and musician-like manner 
of playing. She produces a tone from the pianoforte remark- 
able for power and delicacy, and for certainty in passage-play- 
ing she takes a position in the first rank of pianists. Mr. 
Richardson performed an air with variations on the flute, of his 
own composition. He was greatly applauded. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Matostone.—Mr. anv Mrs. Cuartes Kean.The playgoers of 
this locality will be gratified to learn that Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
have been engaged by Mr. Thornton to perform for one night only at 
the theatre, early next month, under the patronage of our excellent 
Mayor. The high position in the theatrical world of Mr. and Mrs, Kean 
will, we are assured, secure a crowded attendance of the lovers of the 
drama in this town and its neighbourhood, and the publie generally will 
fully appreciate the spirit of Mr. Thornton, in securing for us, at no 
inconsiderable cost, the opportunity of witnessing first-rate histrionic 
talent.—Maidstone Gazette. 

Liverpoot,—Mr. B. R. Isaac, one of our best local pianists, announces 
in our advertising columns, that his annual concert will take place at the 
Theatre Royal, on the 29th instant. Mr. Isaac has secured the services 
of Madlle, Alboni, the great contralto, who divides the attention and 
admiration of the metropolitan amateurs, critics, &c. with Jenny Lind, 
and we doubt not will astonish all who patronize Mr. Isaac. In addition 
to Alboni, Mr. Isaac has also engaged Salvi, the best of Italian tenors 
after Mario, and Madlle, Corbari, one of the most promising singers on 
the Italian stage. Mr. Osborne, a pianist of considerable renown, from 
Paris, as well as Mr. Isaac, will perform some favorite pieces on the 
pianoforte. We may also mention that a complete orchestra will 
accompany the vocalists; a vast improvement updn the usual concert 
pianoforte accompaniments.—Liverpool Journal, 


POEMS. 
NO, I. 


Au! didst thou know 

How oft my song is hush’d,— 
How oft with woe 

My soul’s best flow’rs are crush’d ; 
Thou would’st not say 

That I appear’d to thee 
Heartless and gay, 

As birds that yet are free. 


Does the Deep show 

The cold and withering dead 
That lie below, 

Entomb’d in her dark bed ? 
Ah, no! her waves, 

Like many a smile, are curl’d, 
To hide sad graves 

In mercy from the world! 


So should it be. 

’Tis cruel to intrude 
Our misery 

On earth’s more happy brood : 
Enough to share, 

With those we love t he best, 
That weight of care 

That ends in being blest ! 











NO. Il, 
He comes, the Spirit of the Past! 
Bleached are his looks, and dull his eye; 
His breath, like desolating blast, 





Echoes the moans of all that die 
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He comes! and silent tho’ his tread, 
Kingdoms and Monarchs heart the sound 

That lays their glories with the dead— 
Their ramparts crumbling on the ground. 


He comes! and with his phantom train 
Vanish the hopes of golden hours ; 

While friends long mourned appear again, 
Like strewn, but ever-fragrant flow’rs. 


He comes! the Spirit of the Past! 
On earth, to make the living weep : 
Yet shall his power end at last— 
At Heaven’s door the Past shall fall asleep! 





NO, III. 
. Lixe a bird on the wing when the heavens are blue ; 
Like the first rose of spring when it glitters with dew; 
Like the glow-worm's soft light 
In a brown autumn night ; 
Like all that is fairest in Natiire to sée, 
Came the thought of my love in Hope’s visions to me! 


Like a bird of ill omen that moans o’er the dead; 
Like a storm-beaten flower that droops its frail head ; 
Like a cloud’s dreary flight 
O’er the moon’s waning light ; 
' Like all that is saddest in Nature to see, 
Comes the thought of my love in Despair now to me! 


NO. IV. 


YiELD me once more thy touching strains, 
Rejected Harp! whose thrilling tone 
Is all on earth that now remains 
To soothe my heart’s unchanging moan. 
Thy chords can break, thy music cease— 
Yet at my touch will breathe once more; 
Not so my heart! it’s song of peace 
No healing hand can e’er restore. 


Yet is there one string left to thrill 
With kind emotion, e’en for thee, 

Whose voice alone, when mine is still, 
Shall wake to life my memory. 

To thee, poor Harp! I'll say farewell! 
But to the friend, so false to me, 

Say, Death hath loosed me from her spell ; 
Say, my last sigh was given to thee, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sicnor Taariarico has just’ obtained an engagement as 
primo basso at the Imperial Theatte, St. Petersburg. He 
will start immediately after the termination of his tour in the 
provinces. 

Grist, Mario, Madile. Vera, TaGttarico, and CraBatTTa, 
depart for Dublin on the 27th instant, where they will give a 
series of operatic entertainments, comprising Norma, Sonnam- 
bula, Don Pasquale, Puritani, and La Gazza Ladra. 

Tue TuEeatre pe ta Nation—(Grand Opera), Paris, is 
said to be in treaty with M. Felicien David for his new 
work ‘ Eden, a Mystery” in two parts: the solos to be 
sung by MM. Alizard, Poultier, Portheautt, and Madlle. 
Grimm. 

Excursion Trip to GuerNsEY AND JeRsex.—Such of 
our musical friends as are tired of the long and weary season, 
may refresh their energies and spirits by an exceedingly cheap 
trip to the Channel Islands, on Friday, Aug. 25th. The charge 
for the Excursion by the second class, there and back, is only 
26s., rail and boat included, and the passenger may return 
any day the following week. This is an opportunity that 
seldom offers itself, and none who has the power should fail 
of profiting by the occasion. 

Tampurini, Coterti, Garpont, and Madlle. Corzart are 
among the engagements at the Imperial Theatre of St. 
Petersburg. 





MapemolsELLE Linp’s Visir to Mancagster.—The 
operas in which Madlle. Lind will appear are, Lucia and 
La Sonnambula. In the former opera, the character of 
Kdgardo will be supported by Mons. Roger, Signor Beletti, 
playing Enrico, and Signor F. Lablache, Bidebent. In 
La Sonnambula, Mons. Roger plays Elvino in place of Signor 
Gardoni. 

Deatu or Captain Marryat, C. B.—This distinguished 
officer and novelist, expired at his seat, Langham, county 
Norfolk, on Wednesday, the 9th instant, after a long and 
painful illness, caused by the bursting of a succession of blood 
vessels, in the 56th year of his age. Captain Marryat was 
second son of the late Joseph Marryat, Esq., M. P., of 
Wimbledon House, — and married Catherine, only 
daughter of the late Sir Stephen Shairp, Bart., N. B., by 
whom he leaves a family of six children. When at Hastings, 
in the month of February last, Captain Marryat read the 
account of the total loss of Her Majesty’s ship Avenger, in 
which his eldest son petished. For some time it was feared 
the shock would have been fatal. Captain Marryat’s talents 
as a writer are too well known, and his services as an officer 
have been too lately laid before the publie to require any 
farther comment. 

Motte. Jenny Linp.—On Friday evening, the 11th inst., 
avery massive and elaborate silver salver was presented to 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lind by the committee of the Hospital for 
Consumption, bedtlag the following inscription :—‘ In the 
name of the sufferers relieved by het bounty, this humble 
memorial of one of her noble actions is presented to Jenny 
Lind, by the committee of management of the Hospital for 
Consumption, at Brompton, London, as a slight token of their 
esteem and gratitude, and in commemoration of the concert 
given by her on the 31st July, 1848: on which occasion, 
through the exertion of her “ unrivalled” talents, £1766 was 
added to the funds of the charity, and a solid foundation laid 
for completing the fabric—the unfinished condition of which 
had excited her generous sympathy.” 

Novet Nomenciature.—A guitar-maker in Bristol has 
written over his shop, ‘‘ Improvep Guitar Maker.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“Pranist’s DesipERATA.”—=The copy of this work, which was sent to us 
for review, has been lost, and we cannot lay our hands on it. If the 
author would transmit us another copy, we shall review it neat week. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR THE BASS VOICE. 

Mr. CRIVELLI to int his Friends and the Public, that his Work 
onthe ART OF SINGING, adapted with alterations and additions for the 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and m: had of Mr, CRIVELLI, at his residence, 
No. 74, UPPER NORTON STREET ; and at all the principal Music Sellers. 


THE ROYAL GERMAN AND BRITISH 
MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


The Manager is instructed to invite British Composers to send by the end of 
March, 1849, any work of the Snows classes they may feel disposed to offer for 
competition for the Prizes given by this yn 
Prize of 5 Gu for the Song or Ballad (Treble voice and Piano), 











this Society. 
Preach M3. to bear 5 tate instead of the composer’s name. 
com) ts hove tharety ths aotes corse ntae aie he 
env: merely nalel Conde ne 
and compositions of unsuccessful candidates to ciopenale 
Offices, 229, Regentestreet, R. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
MADLLE. JENNY LIND. 


LAST NIGHT BUT ONE OF THE SEASON. 


LAST TIME OF “Lucia DI LAMMERMOOR,” 
The Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, and the Public are respectfully informed, that 


A GRAND EXTRA NIGRT 


Will take place 
On TUESDAY NEXT, August 22nd, 1848, 
When will be performed (for the last time) Don1zerri’s Opera, 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Lucia . - - - - Madile. JENNY LIND. 
Enrico - - - «+ -+ - Signor COLETTI. 
Bidebent- - - + « Signor BOUCHE. 
Edgardo -_ .- - - « Signor GARDONI. 


With various entertainments in the 


BALLET DEPARTMENT, 


Comprising the talents of 


Mdlle. CERITO Mdlle. CAROLINA ROSATI, 
M. PERROT anv M. ST. LEON. 





It is respectfully announced, that the 
FAREWELL NIGHT 
(Being the last Night of the Season,) will take place 
On THURSDAY NEXT, AUGUST 24th, 


MAD™ JENNY LIND 


Wil! appear in one of her Favorite Characters. 


The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 
t+t Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box-office of the Theatre, price 
10s, 6d. each,where applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets are to be made, 


A WEEK'S GHANGE OF AIR, 





aw Avs 


ae 


EXCURSION 


GUERNSEY, JERSEY, 


AND THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Via SOUTHAMPTON, 


STARTING 


On FRIDAY, AUGUST the 25th, 1848, 


From the Waterloo Bridge Station, at Four o'clock in the Afternoon, 
RETURNING ANY TIME THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 


THERE & BACK, 26s. 


SECOND CLASS, RAIL AND BOAT INCLUDED. 


This Excursion presents a favorable opportunity for Tourists to visit the 
Channel Islands, remarkable for their beauty and various objects of interest. 
Perfect arrangements have been made to ensure the comfort of Passengers, and 
p— Be be enabled to remain two or three hours in Southampton prior to 
embarking ou board the South Western Steam Navigation Company’s Steam 
Shi landing at their option either at GugrNnsky or JERSEY. an 

ng may obtained at the first Hotels at the rate of 4s. per day. Ample 

time will be afforded for visiting this interesting group of Islands, as the Tickets 

ore oe until Friday, September 1st, by any of the Company’s Boats leaving 
siands, 


Early application should be made for Tickets, the number being limited. 


Tickets, and every information, to be obtained of Mr. W. 8. JoHNSON, 
60, St. Martin’s Lane; Mr. H. Barer, 1, Exeter Street, Strand; the various 
Agents in London; and at the York Hotel, Waterloo Road, near the Station, 








d | Will be sent on app 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT Sadsoes GAR DEN. 


eee 


THREE EXTRA NICHTS, 


AT 
REDUCED PRICES. 





The Directors of the Royal italian Opera have the honor to announce, that 
Ln GRAND EXTRA PERFORMANCES will take place during the ensuing 
week, viz., on 


MONDAY, AUGUST 21, 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23, 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 24, 


which evenings will most positively terminate the Season. 


The Entertainments selected for the above occasions will embrace Three of the 
Grandest Performances of the repertoire; and in order, previous to the final 
closing of the season, to afford to a widely-extended class of musical amateurs 
and others an opportunity of witnessing the unparalleled combination of artistic 
talent attached to the Royal Italian Opera, the Directors have determined, on 
these evenings, to reduce the prices of admission to the following moderate 
scale :— 

Boxes for four persons, Pit Tier, €2 2s.; ditto, ditto, Grand Tier, £3 3s. 
Boxes for four pasion on the Ist and 2nd Tier, £2 28.; ditto on the 3rd and 4th 
Tier, #1 11s. 6d.; Orchestra Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Box Stalls, 7s. and 10s, 6d. ; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 5s.; Amphitheatre, 2s, 6d. 





The Performance will be as follows:— 
MONDAY, AUGUST 2ist, 


NORM A, 


A Scene from LA CENERENTOLA, the Last Act of the LA PAVORITA, 
and a DIVERTISSEMENT ; supported by Madame GRISI, Madlle. 
CORBARI, Madile. ALBONI, Signor MARIO, Signor SALVI, Signor MARINI, 
Madlle. LUCILE GRAHN, Madlle. ROBERT, &c. 


On WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23rd, the Grand Opera, 


LES HUGUENOTS, 


And a DIVERTISSEMENT, 
‘Supported by Madame PAULINE VIARDOT, Signor MARIO, Signor 
TAMBURINI, Signor MARINI, Signor TAGLIAFICO, Madlle. LUCILE 
GRAHN, &c. 


On THURSDAY, AUGUST 24th (positively the last night), 


LUGREZIA BORGIA, 


And other Entertainments. 
Director of the Music, - + Mr. COSTA. 
The Opera will commence at Eight o’clock in each evening. 





VIOLINS AND VIOLONCELLOS 


OF AN UNUSUALLY HIGH CHARACTER, AND A 


Small Collection of Music. 





PUTTICK AND SIMPSON 


(Successors to Mr. FLercuer), Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, will 
SELL BY AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Friday, August 
25th, (in addition to the Books in that day’s sale,) some valuable Instruments, 
particularly Two Violins by Andrew Guarnerius, a Violoncello by Andrew Guar- 
nerius, of ee and in the finest condition, with other choice Instruments ; 
a valuable a a Double-action Harp by Stumpff, &c. Catalogues 
tion. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” by 
WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in tae County of Middlesex ; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To be had of G. Purkess, Dean 





Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street, at all 
Booksellers.—Saturday, August 19th, 1843, eats 
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